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Because Long Distance gets things 
done quickly and definitely, and 
cuts costs in many ways, it has the 
approval of executives in every line 
of business. It is their long right 
arm... in getting quick delivery 
on purchases, in contacting dealers 
and distributors in distant cities, in 
handling important administrative 


matters. 
{n opportunity to discuss all details 


The telephone is of particular value 
in everything relating to the selling 
of merchandise. An example: 

By midnight of the day the 
Plymouth Motor Corporation intro- 
duced its 1933 car to the public, they 
knew exactly how it had been received 
in every corner of the coun- 


held telephone conversations with 


19 regional sales supervisors 
thus getting word-of-mouth reports 
of the reactions of car owners and 
dealers in every territory. 

“The results could not have been 
more satisfactory,” says the Sales 
Manager. “The calls came in like 
clockwork at five-minute intervals. 
We knew that the car was an im- 
mediate success. We learned what 
models were selling fast, which 
helped in scheduling production. We 
were able to give the men encourag- 
ing news from other sectors—good 
strategy in any sales drive. And we 
could easily iron out little misunder- 
standings, because of the opportu- 
nity the telephone gave to discuss 

them fully. 
“This made the fourth time 


try. For four hours, from 8:30 N 
P.M. on, the staff in Detroit \\ t | we have used the telephone 











reporting plan within a year—each 
time an outstanding success.” 
The Bell Telephone System works 
in close co-operation with business 
concerns of every kind in helping 
them to make more effective and 
economical use of this valuable 
service. We will gladly do the same 
with you. A call to the Business 
Office will bring a representative at 


your convenience, 





TYPICAL STATION-TO-STATION RATES 


From To Daytime ot bg 
New York Philadelphia $ .50 $ .40 $ .35 
Atlanta Louisville 1.45 1.25 85 
Chicago Boston 3.25 2.65 1.75 
Denver Detroit 4.25 3.50 2.50 
Los Angeles St. Louis 6.00 4.75 3.50 


Where the charge is 50 cents or more, a federal 
tax applies as follows: $.50 to 3.99, tax 10 cents 
. $1.00 to $1.99, tax licents... 


tax 20 cents. 


$2.00 or more, 
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We Need Foreign Trade, Too 


By JAMES A. FARRELL 





Kens battle of na- 
tionalism versus in- 


ternationalism has _ been 
revived. We had a period 
of about ten good years 
when international trade 
was reaching new heights, 


during which the doctrine 7 


that no nation could live 

unto itself was readily ac- 

cepted. Four succeeding = 

years of depression raised Ca 
new doubts, strengthened = 7 
by the failure of the World 

Economic Conference to 
satisfy world expectations. 
This has given extreme na- 
tionalists and internation- 
alists the opportunity to 
renew the controversy be- 
tween these two schools of 
thought. 

If the goal of the nation- 
alist be that of complete 
economic independence for 
the United States; if the 
aim of the internationalist 
be that of complete econom- 
ic dependence—then to 
neither of these schools of 
thought is it possible, in 
my judgment, to give adherence. The 
reconciliation of our domestic economy 
to a. world economic order is not only 
possible but desirable. This middle 
course presents, in my judgment, the 
only conceivable way out of the present 
confusion of thought both for ourselves 
and for other nations. 

The tendency to define nationalism 
and internationalism in terms that im- 
ply a natural conflict between the two 
should not blind us to the value and im- 
portance of their normal relationship to 
each other. Much of the confusion of 
thought that surrounds discussion of 
the relationship of economic nationalism 
to a world economy arises from failure 
to distinguish clearly between economic 
policies that are within the sphere of 
national control and action and those 
that naturally fall within the bounds of 
international deliberation and agreement. 
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SOME economists complain that our ex- 
port trade before 1929 represented com- 
petition injurious to others. The facts do 
not support this charge. There has been 
little variation in the past 20 years— 
save in the war years—in the ratio of 


our exports to total production 


It is a fallacy to assume that, rightly 
understood and defined, nationalism 
and internationalism are at opposite 
poles. They are complementary. The 
observer of world affairs may discern a 
movement in all countries toward the 
substitution of cooperation for injurious 
competition, and the coordination of 
national and international interest. But 
such a movement does not imply the 
existence of a superstate which is the 
dream of idealists and the goal of those 
who proclaim themselves Communists. 


Choose neither extreme 


THE alternatives placed before us by 
these rival schools of thought are, on 
one side, a policy of economic national- 
ism; of national self-containment and 
withdrawal from international trade 
save for imports of essential raw ma- 


terials in exchange for our 
primary commodities; and, 
on the other hand, an in- 
ternationalization of our 
domestic market by the 
lowering of our tariffs and 
the subordination of our 
6 national policies to the de- 
cision of an international 
body or superstate. Ex- 
perience and sound judg- 
ment forbid either of these 
extremes. 

We may dismiss as out- 
side the bounds of practi- 
cal politics the viewpoint 
which urges the opening 
of our domestic market to 
unrestrained foreign com- 
petition, and which would 
submit our national prob- 
lems to the decisions of an 
external authority. This is 
in direct conflict with the 
declared policy of the 
United States. Both our 
national parties endorse 
the principle of a protec- 
tive tariff. President 
Roosevelt distinguishes 
sharply between questions 
which our nation alone has the right 
to decide and those whose solution must 
be sought through international agree- 
ment. In the final resort, action rests 
with our Federal Government. 

Through the International Chamber 
of Commerce, World Conference, and 
kindred bodies, practical results may be 
obtained by means of a better under- 
standing of international problems and 
discovery of the most favorable ap- 
proach to their solution. 

There is no reason for Americans to 
be alarmed at the influence of those who 
advocate the internationalization of our 
domestic economy and its control by 
an external body. Public opinion in the 
United States bars any approach to a 
change so subversive of national govern- 
ment. We should, however, concern our- 
selves at this time with the possible con- 
sequences of a policy of national self- 
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sufficiency, as advocated by extreme 
supporters of nationalism. 

The program of these nationalists, if 
adopted, would mean a revolutionary 
experiment in national economics more 
disturbing in my opinion than the four 
years of depression through which the 
United States has passed. Our national 
economy would be built up exclusively 
on our domestic market. Our tariff 
would be practically prohibitive of in- 
ternational commerce. Yet these na- 
tionalists insist that our industrializa- 
tion and social standards can be main- 
tained without foreign trade; that we 
can live more successfully, cut off from 
the world. 


We can’t live alone 


THOSE who stand for a self-contained 
United States live in a world of unreal 
ity. The age of self-sufficiency, known 
as the Middle Ages, ended with the dis 
covery of the New World, 
with the extension of com- 
merce to the high seas, and 
with the coming of the In- 
dustrial Revolution early in 
the Nineteenth Century. It 
is as impossible for the 
United States to retire with- 
in itself as it would be to 
live over again the centur 
ies of national isolation 
which marked the world into 
which Columbus was born. 

Our withdrawal from the 
foreign trade field is urged 
by the nationalist school in 
the interest both of the 
United States and of our 
foreign competitors. The 
only plausible argument ad- 
vanced in support of the 
theory, that foreign trade 
which is good for competing 
industrial nations is evil 
for the United States; is the 
well founded assertion that 
of all nations the United 
States is the most self-con- 
tained. It is a fallacy, how- 
ever, to base upon this the 
conclusion that we can be- 
come a self-contained na- 
tion, and continue to pros- 
per without foreign trade. 

It might seem at first 
sight that other countries 
would permanently benefit 
by our retirement from the foreign field. 
Any restrictions, however, placed on the 
economic movement of international 
trade, through excessive trade barriers 
is an arbitrary interference with the in- 
terests of other nations. 

The point to consider, therefore, is 
not the speculative question of the re- 
sults to the United States of a policy 
of self-containment, but the effects upon 
other nations of this narrowing of the 
world area in foreign commerce. 


NATION’S 


Although solicitous for the welfare of 
foreign countries, and desirous of aiding 
them by eliminating the United States 
as a competitor, these nationalistic the- 
orists apparently have overlooked the 
elementary truth that the narrowing of 
the field of international commerce, by 
the economic isolation of our nation, 
would not only be harmful to other 
countries, but would be the cause of 
deep resentment abroad and possibly of 
war. Whatever arguments may be ad- 
vanced, therefore, in support of national 
self-containment, that of benefiting 
other countries will not bear serious in 
vestigation. 

The evil state of our business in the 
last few years has supplied ammunition 
to the nationalists. Supported by the 
technocrats they have charged that our 
industrial system is out of gear, largely 
owing to our export trade, and that our 
present difficulties are proof of the fail- 
ure of the old economic order of inter- 


























AFTER the 1920 crisis it was generally 


held that revival of our foreign trade 
was impossible on a high scale of wages. 
There was the same clouded outlook as 
now, the same counsels of despair. Yet 
we can look back on unprecedented pros- 
perity when a record high level of ex- 
ports was not inconsistent with a high 


standard of living 


national interdependence. This violent 
swing of the pendulum to a declaration 
of war on our foreign trade policy is 
much like a proposal to kill the patient 
because the doctor cannot immediately 
diagnose or cure the disease. Our eco- 
nomic system is the growth of centuries. 
Artificial measures that aim at pulling 
this system up by the roots offer no 
guarantee of its replacement by a better 
system. To abandon world markets 
would mean for the United States an 
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economic revolution, the outcome of 
which must remain a matter of specy. 
lation. Our home market may respond 
in a higher degree than at present to q 
policy of greater self-sufficiency, but jt 
presents features that tend to militate 
against efforts to make it the sole prop 
of our economic welfare. 

Advocates of self-sufficiency, and 
some economists, complain that our ex. 
port trade prior to 1929 represented 
flerce competition injurious to other 
countries. The facts do not support this 
charge. There has been little variation 
in the past 20 years—save in the war 
years—in the ratio of our exports to 
total production, which is less than an 
average of ten per cent. Our increase 
in national production has kept pace 
with demand. Whether this demand was 
artificially inflated by an overexpansion 
of credit, and by extravagant expendi- 
ture both at home and abroad, is a 
question on which no general agree- 

ment has been formed. 


Trade is important 


THE defects of the past, 
however, and the resulting 
derangements, do not justi- 
fy a major operation such 
as the abandonment of our 
foreign trade. The relation 
of our foreign trade to our 
national economy, set out in 
a statement by President 
Roosevelt, will carry more 
weight than the extreme 
views of nationalists or in- 
ternationalists. 

“Our international trade 
relations,’ says the Presi- 
dent, “though vastly impor- 
tant, are in time and neces- 
sity secondary to the estab- 
lishment of a sound national 
economy.” 

Foreign trade promotion 
in the United States has 
always rested upon the prin- 
ciple that it is of vast im- 
portance to our nation, al- 
though secondary to the 90 
per cent of our trade in the 
home market which is the 
mainstay of our national 
economy. 

Opponents of our foreign 
trade assert further that its 
promotion is inconsistent 
with a desire for higher domestic 
prices; that we must choose between 
domestic buying power which is the 
result of high wages and a_ price 
level related to our debts or an export 
trade based upon low wages and prices, 
if we are to build our future in the 
world markets. This calls for a com- 
ment. 

In the first place it is incorrect to as- 
sert that we propose to build our future 
in the world markets. It is not a case of 
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choosing between domestic and foreign 
trade. We are not confronted by the al- 
rernatives of a high standard of living at 
ome or lower standards through the 
ressure for low wages dictated by an 
export trade averaging less than ten 
per cent of our total production. 
Our competitive power abroad 
prior to 1929 was rot based upon 
low production costs derived from 
low wages. This premise is disproved 
by past experience and by the con- 
clusions reached in competing coun- 
tries. It is to the export of finished 
products, at low costs derived from 
mass production and highest wages, 
that we owe in the period 1922-29 
our increased export trade and in- 
creased standard of living. After 
the 1920 crisis, it was generally held 
that revival of our foreign trade 
was impossible on the existing high 
scale of wages. There was the same 
clouded outlook as now, the same 
counsels of despair. Yet we can 
look back on a period of unprece- 
dented prosperity in which a record 
high level of exports was not incon- 
sistent with a high level of domestic 
prices and a high standard of living. 
Opinion in foreign countries gives 
striking confirmation of the fact 
that our competitive power abroad 
was not due to the causes assigned 
to it by those who regard our export 
trade as an injury both to our own 
and other countries. Speaking at 
Sunderland, England, on January 
°7, 1926, on the eve of the depar- 
wure for the United States of a 
British labor mission, Stanley 
Baldwin, the British Prime Minister said : 
I venture to think that no trade union 
leader could do better service to the cause 
he represents than by investigating closely 
what the methods are that enable the 
American workman to enjoy a better stand- 
ard of living than any other working 
people in the world, to produce more, and 
at the same time to have so much higher 


| wages. 








Efficiency helps civilization 


THE visits of British workmen to this 
country after the war impressed upon 
them the fact that our competitive 
power was not due to low wages or to 
cut-throat competition, but to our more 
modern mechanism and more efficient 
methods of production. If it be seriously 
contended that our greater efficiency is 
a menace to civilization in other lands, 
how shall we defend the Industrial Rev- 
olution of the nineteenth century? Logi- 
cally, what the nationalist and techno- 
crat demand is that countries in which 
production costs are based on low wages 
and a low standard of living should have 
a monopoly of the world markets. The 
principle of competition that aims at 
the elimination of the inefficient is a 
Principle worth preserving in the interest 


of higher civilization which is the osten- 
sible goal of those who ask us to with- 
draw from the foreign trade field. Our 
withdrawal, as a highly efficient nation, 
would not benefit the countries seeking 
a more balanced economy by adopting 
American machinery and American 
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THEBATTLE of nationalism versus 
internationalism is on again. We had 
nearly ten good years when inter- 
national trade was expanding, and 


the doctrine that no nation could 


live unto itself was accepted 


four years of depression have given 


the nationalists new arguments 


methods. In time also, after years of 
cloistered seclusion behind our tariff 
wall, we, too, as a nation would decline 
in efficiency through lack of contact with 
other industrial countries. 

There is no ground for the assertion 
that an industrial country cannot trade 
with another industrial nation by an 
exchange of manufactured products. 
The genius of foreign trade lies in adapt- 
ing goods to the consuming market. 
That trade may be maintained between 
competing industrial countries is shown 
by our normal trade relations in recent 
years. Two of our most formidable 
competitors—-Great Britain and Ger- 
many—have been cur best customers. 

The decline in our export trade in the 
past four years is not the result of loss 
of competitive power, but of a decline 
of buying power abroad and the exist- 
ence of conditions that have led so many 
countries to seek recovery behind pro- 
hibitive import barriers. Our trade with 
Canada has been diverted to other 
British countries by artificial agree- 
ments that discriminate against Ameri- 
can imports. These temporary difficul- 
ties must eventually be relieved by the 
adverse effects upon countries whose 
trade policies narrow the area of eco- 
nomic international commerce. We cer- 
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tainly cannot aid in world recovery by 
following their example. 

The danger of economic planning, 
whether on a basis of greater national 
self-sufficiency, or on that of a normal 
international exchange of goods, is that 
it 


may tend to destroy individual 
initiative and enterprise and 
extinguish the spark of in- 
ventive genius. 


Balanced production 


IT IS highly desirable, of 
course, to obtain so far as 
possible a balance within 
each country between pro- 
duction and consumption. 
Under the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act consider- 
able advance in this direc- 


tion may be expected 
through legalized self-con- 
trol within the industrial 


organization. By means of 
cooperation within industry, 
now permissible, it should 
be possible to regulate pro- 
duction in normal times, 
and prevent the maladjust- 
ments incident to a post- 
war period of prolonged dis- 
location. 

Neither in our domestic 
economy, nor in the world 
economic order, is there, in 
my judgment, a possibility 
of creating a unifying center 
of the character required to 
insure successful coordina- 
tion of productive power 
with consumption requirements. Bad 
harvests, political upheavals, the chang- 
ing quality of life, call for constant re- 
adjustments which are possible only in 
the highest degree through the elasticity 
of individual initiative. The changes 
forecast in recent legislation do not call 
for a break with the past, but for a suc- 
cessful grafting of new ideas on the old 
stem. 

In our highly developed economic 
order cooperation within industry itself, 
subject to legal qualifications, will prove 
more expert and adaptable than a 
bureaucracy in maintaining that pro- 
gressive equilibrium which the advo- 
cates of conscious planning contend can 
be attained only through a unifying 
authority. 

If in the limited compass of this 
article I have confined my views on for- 
eign trade to a negative defense, in an- 
swer to those who would scuttle our 
merchant marine and deny our manu- 
facturers and merchants the right to 
trade with other countries, it is be- 
cause I feel that a statement setting out 
more fully the positive advantages of 
our foreign trade is unnecessary in the 
pages of the NATION’s BUSINESS, and 
that my views on the subject already 
are well known to its readers. 


. But 








ky Waterproof lime is now available—once slacked and 
used as mortar it’s said to absorb no more moisture, thus 
retaining its strength instead of softening when wet. The 
development may mean revival of the ancient use of lime as a 
masonry binder. .. . 


A portable machine has been designed for wrapping and seal- 
ing articles in transparent cellulose. It takes a wide range of 
package sizes, handles 600 packages an hour... . 


Steel sheets are given laminated resin surfaces in designs rang- 
ing from textile patterns to imitation wood, marble, etc., by 
a new process which firmly bonds the veneer to the backing... . 


A new silicon-iron alloy has been developed which is said to 
be almost entirely resistant to hydrochloric acid at all concentra- 
tions and temperatures, up to the boiling point... . 


Novel uses for solid carbon dioxide: Freezing quicksand en- 
countered in excavating; fighting underground electrical conduit 
fires; fitting machine parts (cores are cooled with it, then in- 
serted in their housing) ; freezing golf-ball cores before wrapping; 
drying ether and other solvents by freezing out water. . . . 


In a new ice refrigerator air circulation is controlled, refrigera- 
tion improved by a small electric fan which starts when top 
temperature reaches 49, cuts off when it drops to 46 degrees... . 


For mechanical refrigerators: A new beverage rack which 
allows 11 bottles to be stored flat in a shelf 514 inches high; a 
small auxiliary ice box, fitting atop flat-topped boxes, which is 
cooled by a tray of ice from the mechanical box... . 


A washing machine with a wringer which holds no menace to 
fingers is on the market. If fingers are caught they get no more 
then a slight squeeze before the rolls automatically spring apart. .. . 


A small electrical dryer for quickly drying handkerchiefs, 
gloves, and other small articles is now available. .. . 


A new shower head saves one from getting into hot water. It’s 
said to close automatically if the temperature of the shower bath 
nears the scalding point, to reopen when temperature drops. .. . 


A new step-like device for ladders provides a solid, flat sur- 
face for painters, carpenters, etc., to stand on. It attaches be 
tween any two rungs, is adjustable to any angle of the ladder... . 


Floor lamps, other lighting fixtures equipped with holders for 
flowering house plants are now being offered. The light rays are 
said to enhance the plants’ appearance, lengthen their life. . . . 


Flower gardening is simplified by mulch paper patterns, made 
in numbered, perforated sections. Seed from packets numbered to 
correspond are planted, grow up through the holes. Experts prepare 
the patterns to give proper color, height, blossom rotation. .. . 


A new household fly spray is said to serve the double purpose 
of swiftly putting flies to death and lending a flower-like scent 
to the rooms in which it is used... . 


Shoe polish is now being marketed in lipstick form. A few 
strokes with the stick upon the shoe and a rubbing with a shoe 
cloth is said to be all that’s needed for a shine... . 


Ground coffee compressed into disk form is on the market. Ten 
disks make a package, one disc a cup... . 
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Autoists drive in, see movies from their own cars at 
a New Jersey theater. Ushers are mounted on bicycles 


CHANGE follows change in lightning tempo 
across the whole broad front of business dur 
ing these fast-moving days. To those who are 
swift to perceive and act will belong the prizes 


which the new order offers 





A new machine slices the dough of bread before the loaf is 
baked. The baked loaf is a unit, yet slices are readily detached. ... 


A new tray improves curb service of refreshments. It fits inside 
the car door, allows windows to be closed while in place. ... 


Operating pressure of grease guns is stepped up, leakage elimi- 
nated, by a new ball-point fitting and an improved coupling which 
grips the fitting tighter as pressure increases. Present lubricat- 
ing equipment is said to be readily adapted to the new system. ... 


Rattling of manhole covers is ended by a new resilient ring: | 
shaped cushion, so made that it cements itself in place upon its 
seat without adhering to the cover. 


A portable public address system which packs into a small carry- 
ing case and which weighs only 75 pounds, complete, is now avail- 
able. It includes microphone, amplifier, two loudspeakers, etc. ... 





A new combination envelop carries a separate, smaller enve- 
lop for messages fixed in slots cut in the larger envelop. .. . 


Faster marking of ready-to-wear price tags is achieved, hand- 
ling of type eliminated, by a new motor-driven machine in which 
symbols arranged on wheels are set up by means of dials. . . 


Fabrics surfaced with transparent cellulose are now available. 
Easily cleaned with a damp cloth, brilliant, they are offered for 
use in aprons, drapes, curtains, boudoir-furniture coverings, shelf 
coverings, hotel dresser scarfs, etc... . 


Campers and others find shaving in the dark made easy by 4 
new safety razor. Its handle contains a battery and a tiny light 
bulb which illuminates the face... . 

PauL H. HAYWARD 


Epitor’s Note—Material for this page is gathered from the many 
sources to which NATION'S BusINEss has access and from the flow 
of business information into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us 
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Watching Washington 


By FREDERICK SHELTON 





has come. National economic planners now are square- 

ly against the job of imposing their plans upon the 
nation’s industries, big and small. It is a tough job, and the 
final outcome will not be known for several weeks. 

In broad outlines the task is to eliminate unemployment 
and raise the general price level. The method is to get all em- 
ployers of labor to forego temporarily their hopes for addi- 
tional profits, and instead use the proceeds of production to 
pay higher wages and to spread such wages among addi- 
tional workers by means of shortening working hours. It is 
not human nature for employers to do this. They have had 
too many years of deficits to consent gladly to operating their 
businesses primarily as a public service at a time when quick- 
ened demand would permit a better margin of profit. Many 
hard-headed realists assert that it is not good public policy 
to curb the profit motive; that only by the lure of profits can 
capital be made to venture into enterprises sufficiently to 
mark the difference between bad times and good times. 

Nevertheless, government administrators will try to re- 
verse the normal order. They are going to try building up 
mass purchasing power first, letting profits ultimately come 
from increased volume of business. They have considerable 
confidence that they can succeed. They know the difficulties, 
but will rely on mobilization of public opinion to bring all 
parties into line. 


v/ THE testing time for Roosevelt economic experiments 





a ded 


inric National Recovery Adminis- 
tration will continue to be the main- 
stay of the Government’s prosperity 
push for the next few weeks. Many 
other factors, however, will loom 
large in the program. There is the farmer’s plight; he has 
not yet achieved economic equality, the announced objective 
There is the dilemma of monetary policy. Government credit 
must be nursed because billions must be borrowed by the 
Treasury. Dozens of lesser problems grow out of these main 
ones. 

You can see that the sailing ahead is not to be clear. 
Washington officials are badly confused but are energetically 
forging ahead by the trial-and-error method. Business men, 
citizens of all classes, and organized groups are likewise con- 
fused but reflect a general willingness to play ball. They have 
taken an awful licking for four years and are in the mood 
to risk new methods. There are innumerable practical com- 
plications, of course, and these are bound to slow up progress. 
Those die-hards who predicted widespread resistance to gov- 
ernment mobilization of industry, however, were wrong. At 
least they were wrong temporarily. Later on when depression 
horrors are past, individualism will rise up and resist further 
harnessing by bureaucracy. But for the present business is 
still cowed. 

This is a rough summary of broad policy and general ob- 
jectives. Is it possible to project the future with respect to 
various situations? Probably no one should attempt such a 
projection. Yet each of us has to make his own plans and has 
to base them upon certain assumptions as to future develop- 
ments. The following represents a forward view of the 
situation as I see it. 


A Set of 
Problems 








THE big practical question for 


Monetary every man in business is, “What are 
Poli we going to use for money?” Roose- 
icy velt has said we shall have a cheaper 





dollar. He is thinking in terms of a 
dollar that will buy only about two-thirds as much as the 
present dollar. He has authority to inflate to almost any 
point deemed desirable. How far will he use that authority? 
The smartest prognosticators are watching every move, try- 
ing to dope out the next step and the ultimate outcome. They 
cannot possibly know what will happen to the dollar because 
nobody knows. The President has certain present intentions, 
contingent upon future developments, but he may change 
his plans as he has done in the past. The administration is 
committed to experimentation and that means sudden 
changes of plans if events seem to require changes. 

Here is the way this inflation matter appears to me. The 
President promised higher prices, by inflation if necessary. 
Immediately millions of gambling Americans proceeded to 
bid up commodities and stocks on the strength of that an- 
nouncement. Speculation went too far; assumed menacing 
proportions. And the Administration struck out on a some- 
what modified course. Emphasis was shifted from dollar 
depreciation to the more solid program of job-making, wage- 
raising, and building up of purchasing power. The responsi- 
bility for this program was put on NRA. There are sure to be 
tangible results from the NRA push but probably not enough 
to satisfy the rank inflationists and the millions of idie men 
who will not have jobs despite everything. Then we shali have 
more inflation talk and some degree of inflation itself. 





THE scheme now most favored in 
Washington is to reduce the gold con- 
tent of the dollar by about 40 per 
cent. A corollary to this is the pur- 
pose to get prices to about the 1926 
level and then keep them stable by regulating the supply of 
money. Orthodox monetary theorists say this idea is fal- 
lacious in principle and unworkable in practice. Of course, 
their advice probably will not prevent attempts at managing 
the price level by managing currency. This, however, will not 
account for the real inflation which we can expect, in my 
opinion. 

The Government is rolling up a tremendous deficit. This 
will call for the borrowing of several billions of new money in 
addition to billions required for refunding short-term matu- 
rities. It is unlikely that the public, meaning private indi- 
viduals and commercial banks, will take these bonds at a price 
the Government can afford to pay. This financing program 
will cause the Government to work for continued low interest 
rates, thus establishing a base for great credit expansion. 
Even then the Federal Reserve banks may have to buy new 
government bond issues in wholesale quantities. A billion dol- 
lars of bonds purchased outright from the Treasury by the 
Reserve banks would normally be translated into ten billions 
of bank credit. Moreover, it is possible under the Emergency 
Banking Act of 1933 for Reserve banks to issue paper money 
to the extent of the full face value of their government bonds. 

Thus, while we are playing with devaluation of gold, green- 
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Forms of 
Inflation 
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backs, and silver money, inflation of the kind that really 
counts probably will creep upon us by way of cheap bank 
credit growing out of extensive deficit financing by the Gov- 
ernment. 





ALL REPORTS indicate an upsweep 
of trade and production in many 
parts of the world. There is reason to 
believe that this country, along with 
most other countries, is emerging defi- 
nitely from the depression phase. 

There is much solid opinion among students of economic 
conditions to the effect that nothing short of complete mis- 
carriage of our national policies can prevent a gradual, con- 
sistent business recovery. 

The American people have been promised a quick recovery, 
however, or at least think they have. Therefore, if the NRA 
drive flattens out this fall, and winter approaches with a 
large hangover of unemployment and agricultural distress 
the Administration can be depended upon to apply large 
doses of new remedies. 


Critical Period 
Ahead 








IT WOULD be foolhardy to try to 
forecast precisely the next steps which 
would be taken. The following pos- 
sibilities, however, should be kept 
in mind: 

Intensification of public works expenditures. 

Universal licensing of industries with strict requirements 
as to national economic planning. 

Heavy refinancing of government obligations and the rais- 
ing of large sums for the emergency program by exchanges 


Next Recovery 


Devices 
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of government bonds for Federal Reserve bank credits. 
Definite devaluation of the gold content of the dollar. 
Enlargement of direct unemployment relief expenditures, 
Cashing of veterans’ bonus certificates to the extent of 
more than $2,000,000,000. 
Direct pressure from the Government to have banks utilize 
their resources for the expansion of trade. 
Revival of the attempt to subsidize private construction. 





BLANKET codes will prove only 
moderately successful. Business im- 
provement will lag noticeably by next 
winter. Then will come the next stage 
of recovery, marked by inflation of 
one kind or another. Most of us believe that the Government 
can control inflation by means of the numerous weapons 
available. There are a few who think we are in for specu- 
lative excesses which will surpass the record of 1929. 


Summary of 


Outlook 








THE public works administration 
will have pledged a total of $2,000,- 
000,000 for expenditure by the end 
of 1933. Roads will take about $400,- 
000,000; about $230,000,000 will go 
for naval shipbuilding; a start will be made on Muscle Shoals 
and the Cove Creek dam; the Mississippi River improvement 
plan will be pushed; and new power and irrigation projects 
will be started at several points in the West. Loans and 
grants to cities will be less than originally expected because 
of the impaired credit of those cities which need funds the 
most. Actual disbursements by next January, however, will 
be short of $500,000,000. 


Public Works 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


William Green 
President, A. F. of L. 


THESE seven distinguished men will act as a superboard 
of mediation to consider disputes which threaten to dis- 
rupt any branch of industry. Their principal function will 
be to interpret differences between manufacturers and 





Gerard Swope 


President, General Electric Company 


Industrial Recovery Adjustment 





HARRIS & EWING 


Dr. Leo Wolman 


Professor, Columbia University 


their employees, both over conditions under the voluntary 
general code and under individual industrial codes. Under 
the plan it is proposed that central and local boards be 
established to seek an adjustment of any disputes which 
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A curious development has occurred with respect to land 
reclamation. For a decade or more agricultural organiza 
tions have fought any further opening up of farm lands 
through irrigation or drainage. Many irrigation projects pre- 
viously developed have suffered greatly because of their in- 
ability to pay out on the basis of the investments made in 
them. Nevertheless, at a time of renewed efforts to relieve 
agriculture the Government is proceeding to finance tremen- 
dous new irrigation projects as a means of temporary un- 
employment relief. This is an example of the many strange 
inconsistencies growing out of the mad rush to get action 

‘kdy. 
= “ by-product of public works expenditures, the Govern- 
ment will build several plants for the generation of cheap 
hydroelectric power. It will try to find a market for this 
cheap power and this will 
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THE main incentive of the public 


National works administration is to spend 
Pl ‘ money to make work and thus to 
anning start a new cycle of purchasing power. 





At the same time an attempt will be 
made to carry out a sort of national improvement program. 
The aim is to make enduring additions to the country’s eco- 
nomic facilities. Thus, the Mississippi is to be fixed up so it 
will serve as a better trunk line for water traffic from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf; a whole new economy in the South- 
east is planned on the basis of cheap and plentiful electric 
power from the Tennessee River; a similar scheme is to be 
worked out in the Columbia River Basin; the St. Lawrence 
Seaway may be put through as another link in the power and 
transportation system; and numerous river and harbor im- 
provements will be made. 
This concept of public works 





furnish keen competition 
for private power companies a 
operating in the territory of 
such government plants. 

Also, loans will be made 
to cities which wish to go 
into the power business. 
Thus, a definite boost is 
about to be given by the 
Government to public own- 
ership and operation of 
power plants. 

Of course, it will be two 
or three years or longer be- 
fore most of these plants are 
in operation. 








Board 





HARRIS & EWING 


may arise. Appeals from the decisions of these local 
bodies will be heard by the national adjustment group. 
The new boards’ functions will parallel those of another 


emergency labor body, the War Labor Board, which was 






4 will be stressed when an en- 
largement of the whole 
scheme is presented to Con- 
gress next January. 

This is planning on the 
purely physical side. The 
idea will be given still great- 
er emphasis in the field of 
business operations. Back of 
the publicity and evangeli- 
cal fervor emanating from 
NRA headquarters is a 
quiet intention to launch a 
permanent program of 

(Continued on page 58) 








Sad 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, 


New York Democrat, will head 


the new mediation group 
HARRIS & EWING 


HARRIS & EWING 


HARRIS & EWING 


John L. Lewis Walter C. Teagle Louis Kirstein 
President, United Mine Workers President, Standard Oil Company Boston Merchant 


set up by President Wilson, April 8, 1918. The present 
board was named by President Roosevelt at the suggestion 
of leaders of labor and industry on the two advisory 
boards of the National Recovery Administration. 











The Todd check 
signer releases ex- 
ecutive time for 


constructive duties 


we WHOEVER mobilized the 
notion that there is no sen- 


timent in business overlooked the 
care lavished on outmoded office 
appliances and equipment. 

What this touching tolerance 


mo onc T *earms +f 
aban dba aai eee ee oe Mf 


cost has 
been pushed into open view by 
the enduring pressure of hard times. 

These are days when office managers 
are put in a state of mind to fire all the 
old mechanisms that can no longer earn 
their keep. And never was there more in- 
viting opportunity to “open the gates,” 
as the A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 
phrases it. 

Now, if ever, “new methods must be 
tried old extravagances can no 
longer be tolerated,” this maker of the 
Edison-Dick Mimeograph declares in 
proclaiming that the “quick ability to 
reproduce all kinds of office and factory 
forms, bulletins, letters, charts, and line 
drawings” has made it a prime factor 
in the new economy. 

Spirited as the search for savings may 
become, it is evident that quality is not 
to be sacrificed to economy. As the 
Wabash Cabinet Company, Wabash, 
Ind., reminds its customers, “The public 
is interested in bargains just now--in 
fact, it is always. But its most enduring 
interest is in quality bargains, not price 
bargains. Quality is remembered long 
after price is forgotten.” 

It all gets down to the meaning of 
economy. As seen by G. A. Carnegie of 
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NOT all the savings in time and improve- 
ments in efficiency are to be found in the 
shop. The business office which has in- 
sisted that the shop use modern efficient 
practices is looking to its own house and 
re-equipping to get better results in less 
time. Old office equipment that cannot 
keep up with the present tempo is find- 


ing itself among the unemployed 


the Carnegie Office Appliance Company, 
Norfolk, Va.: 

“In the present market the average 
buyer is first interested in price and 
then service, economy and efficiency 
The price complex encountered by sales- 
men everywhere is an outgrowth of the 
need for economy. Any machine or de- 
vice that saves time or effort intro- 
duces economy.” 


Sales made on economy 


TO R. D. Latsch, of Latsch Brothers, 
Inc., Lincoln, Neb., “The economy fac- 
tor is more powerful today than hereto- 
fore. If your representative can convince 
a man that the purchase and use of the 
machine will effect economies which 
within a reasonable time will pay for the 
machine and make its subsequent years 
pure velvet, he will have made a sale 
provided the prospect can arrange terms 
of payment satisfactory to himself.” 
As for the opportunity to make re- 
placements with consequent savings, the 
Autocall Company, Shelby, Ohio, says, 
“thousands of our systems in use should 
be revamped to be brought up to date. 





Ofhice 





Users are spending good money trying 
to keep old and worn equipment in 
working order. In normal times these 
systems would be traded in and new 
equipment installed, yet today in spite 
of liberal trade-in values we find users 
unwilling to spend money for new equip- 
ment.” 

One great trouble in 
selling signal and alarm 
services is that the full 
economy of adequate pro- 
tection against fire and 
theft does not show up 
until loss has been suf- 
fered. Certainly every 
big fire is a little fire at 
the beginning. The first 
few minutes tell the tale 
between inconvenience 
and disaster. Delayed 
alarms favor fire and 
thieves. 

For many years the 
American District Tele- 
graph has been blocking 
hres and burglars with 
its detection and report- 
_ ing systems. When its 
“automatic watchmen” are put on 
duty they guard all parts of the prem- 
ises, might and day. The idea is to spread 
the alarm of fire or of unlawful entry 
as fast as electricity will carry it. 

A specific possibility of saving is de- 
fined by The Todd Company, Rochester, 
N.Y., makersof check protecting devices: 

“Subtract the cost of five hours of 
clerical time from that of 62 hours of 
executive rates, and you will have only 
the minimum direct saving effected year- 
ly by the Blue Streak in signing as few 
as three hundred checks a week. A most 
attractive dividend in itself, to which is 
added the return from executive time 
released for more constructive duties, 
the attendant economies of speeding up 
the whole check disbursement, and relief 
from manual labor.” 

A promotional effort focussed on 
banks was decisively prolific of sales, as 
this paragraph reveals: 

“During the past year and a half we 
have sold our new ribbon model hand- 
operating Protectograph to more than 
3,000 banks. These machines were 
bought because they offered new econ- 
omy of operation and maintenance. We 
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Work Goes Modern 


By RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY 





made a special offer to banks to 
get the benefit of bank test and 


endorsement.” 


Small type saves paper 


A NEW YORK firm produces 
monthly books of sales recom- 
mendations. An obsolete type- 
writer was being used for this im- 
portant work. This firm believed 
that a new machine equipped with 
smaller type would save money. A 
Remington-Rand salesman got the 
order. Use of this smaller type 
saved 25 per cent, or more than 
$1,400 a year. 

A Wyoming, Pa., manufacturer 
modernized his office by installing 
a new Kardex visible index sys- 
tem. The working units consist 
of well-planned cards to which are 
attached colored signals. One of 
these cards is provided for each 
customer. The cards are arranged 
on trays. flat, with only the in- 
dexed name showing. In this office 
approximately 2,500 active cards 
are maintained. The company’s 
sales promotion manager is confi- 
dent that this new system has 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 





Typewriter accounting machines save much 


time 


compared 


with 


older 


equipment 





saved 33 per cent in clerical work. 

An auto parts company of 
Warren, Ohio, handles approxi- 
mately 15,000 items with an aver- 
age stock of less than $1.50 for 
each item. A visible card index 
system is used for stock records. 
Old methods were junked and 
Kardex Equipment brought into 
the picture. 

The president tells the results: 


We have tripled our business with 
less than 25 per cent additional stock. 
A few years ago, we were doing a 
$40,000 volume with a $17,000 stock. 
Today we are doing a $120,000 vol- 
ume with a $21,000 stock and making 
approximately four turnovers a year. 
The stock control system has enabled 
us to reduce our inventory 35 to 50 
per cent on many items and use our 
money for the purchase of additional 
items, instead of having it tied up in 
top-heavy stock of slow moving parts. 

It requires the full time services of 
one person to supervise our stock 
records—yet under the oid system 
this was necessary when we were 
doing only an annual business of 
$36,000, and in those days our rec- 
ords were incomplete, with much de- 
pending upon memory to keep our 


COURTESY ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH COMPANY 


The multigraph department of the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company produces sales bulletins, letters, 
dealer sales helps, and other miscellaneous printing at an estimated saving of 50 per cent 
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stock right. Today we have an accurate rec- 
ord of every item we sell. We know whether 
it moves fast or slow. We know when it 
shows signs of becoming obsolete, and this 
enables us to close out our stock. We are 
thus able to reduce our inventory of slow 
movers and to use our money for the pur- 
chase of normal moving items. 

“How much could your present over- 
head be reduced by combining certain 
departments or department records?” 
This is a practical question asked by the 
Acme Card System. In offering to pro- 
vide the answer, the company explains 
that “here’s reduction of expense with- 
out loss of efficiency—exactly what you 
have been looking for in balancing your 
business budget to make a profit on pres- 
ent income.” 


Consolidating records 


A MAJOR business problem today, as 
many business men have recognized, is 
more than increased sales. It is elimina- 
tion of unnecessary expense, consolida- 
tion of departments, consolidation of 
records. More and more large companies 
are recognizing the economy of simpli- 
fied recording of sales, credits, pur- 
chases, production and other detail. 

Anticipating this need, the Acme Card 
System is ready to show how specific de- 
partments can be consolidated with 
economy and greater efficiency. Acme 
visible records enable management to 
“tighten up” control of men, methods 
and material. They give the executive 
an up-to-the-minute picture of what he 
wants to know and should know to get 
profits out of today’s market. 

Visible signals flash warnings on ac- 
counts overdue, call for action with cus- 
tomers who stop buying, customers’ pay- 
ments, salesmen’s calls, follow-ups, prod- 
ucts bought. They instantly signal when 
anything is wrong. 





NATION’S 


Guided by years of experience and 
serving every known kind of business, 
Acme has developed new short cuts in 
recording sales, credit, purchases, costs, 
inventory and employments. For exam- 
ple, new forms for two, three and in 
some instances more department records 
are being carried in one unit. Economies 
thus effected are helping executives bal- 
ance their budgets and make a profit. 

In every branch of commercial enter- 
prise, whether the field be a small local 
community or of world wide scope, the 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
sees rich rewards for those who utilize 
new equipment to produce new profits 
from supposedly “skimmed-over” mar- 
kets, old territories, and “unlikely pros- 
pect” fields. The experiences of Nathan 
G. Richman, ot The Richman Brothers 
Co., “world’s largest manufacturing re- 
tailers of men’s clothing,” and Alphonse 
Cuquet, progressive community grocer, 
support this view. In a year when busi- 
ness in general bemoaned hard times, 
The Richman Brothers Co. achieved 
new sales records and Cuquet increased 
his volume 35 per cent. 

These men had discovered that busi- 
ness goes where invited and stays where 
it is welcome. Richman systematically 
keeps in contact with outlets, salesmen, 
and prospects through direct selling in- 
formation that reminds them constantly 
of Richman Brothers Clothes. Cuquet’s 
circularizes the trading neighborhood 
around his store with selling messages. 

Other examples of businesses that 
have accomplished recent sales increases 
are the Perfect-O-Lite Division of 
Hachmeister-Lind Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Parkison’s Store, Percival, Iowa. 

Harry Hachmeister, Company Chief, 
writes: “In our international marketing 
of Perfect-O-Lite, we have enjoyed busi- 
ness increases graduating upward every 
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month. We are extensively using direg 
mail, produced and mailed with Addres. 
sograph and Multigraph, and are en. 
joying splendid results.” 

J. L. Parkison, selling general mer. 
chandise at Percival, Iowa, writes: “Be. 
cause of heavy competition, and because 
we thought our market limited, we dig | 
not believe our business could be jn. | 
creased. However, after putting Addres. | 





sograph and Multigraph direct Selling | 
methods into action for two years, our | 


records show we have obtained a 40 per 
cent increase in trade.”’ 


Harder work needed 


WHAT was good enough four years ago 
isn’t good enough today. If business js 


making progress today, it is because its | 


managers are thinking straighter, acting 
quicker, working harder, speeding up the 
thousand and one kinds of “paper work” 

from cost sheets to sales promotion 
material. Constant and vigorous cultiva- 
tion of the “‘prospect list’’ is most impor- 
tant today, Addressograph-Multigraph 
executives say, because nearly all old 
customer lists contain many names 
whose buying power has been severely 
curtailed. The business that can apply 
new ideas and methods and keep costs 
down is bagging the orders. 

A variation of this thought is pro- 
vided by the Yawman and Erbe Manv- 
facturing Company in summing up the 
economical usefulness of its visible in- 
dex systems of card records. “Today's 
executive stands or falls by his capacity 
to make decisions instantly. Facts were 
never more important, their method of 
presentation more vital. Complete rec- 
ords must be available at a glance if 
decisions are to be quick and accurate.” 

Not all the gains are recorded in the 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The arrangement of sales records so that they are more convenient to keep and at the 
same time disclose their valuable information more readily is a double saving 
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Uncle Sam’s New Pocketbook 


By CYRIL B. UPHAM 





CONFRONTED with 
the task of balancing the 
federal budget in time of 
emergency, the Adminis- 
tration hassetupadouble 
budget. Why this was 
done and how it works 


are explained here 


UNCLE SAM has a new 

pocketbook. His old one 

was getting pretty well 
worn. It seemed a bit undersized, 
too, for 1934 requirements. 

There was some talk of using 
the huge money-bag which served 
as purse during War time. Out 
of its capacious recesses came 
public expenditures of nearly 
nineteen billion dollars in the 
peak year, 1919. 

But the pocketbook of the 
War years, while more than am- 
ple to hold the funds to be used 
in the Peace-time “war” for 
business recovery, was rejected 
for one of the new styles. The 1934 
purse is a new model billfold with sepa- 
rate compartments for money to be 
spent for “ordinary” or usual needs, and 
that to be expended for “extraordinary” 
or emergency purposes. 

This is not, of course, a wholly new 
idea in billfold styles. The ‘“double- 
budget’”” model has been used before. 
Fashions in purses, as in other things, 
run in cycles. Indeed, Uncle Sam him- 
self used a sort of makeshift device last 
year in an attempt to remodel his old 
pocketbook into something approximat- 
ing the new style. He tied up in a sepa- 
rate package what he called his R.F.C. 
money. This was kept in the same re- 
ceptacle with his other funds, but apart 
from them. And when he counted up 
at the end of each day to see how much 
he had spent, and compared that figure 
with his income for the day, he didn’t 
include the extraordinary emergency 
loans made through the Reconstruction 














CHARLES CUNN 


“These dollars are precious dollars. They are being contri- 
buted by the taxpayers to start a needed circulation of money” 


Finance Corporation. That account he 
kept separately and considered it as a 
temporary addition to his debts. 


What of the new budget? 


HOW much money will the Federal 
Government spend in the fiscal year 
1934, which began on July 1, 1933, and 
closes on June 30, 1934? Where is the 
money to come from and who will pay 
the bill? Has there been a saving in the 
ordinary expenditures? Has the budget 
been balanced? What is a “double- 
budget” and how does it operate? These 
are some of the questions which the 
businessman and taxpayer are asking. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about 
the federal spending program is not its 
size but its character. The very me- 
chanics of it are worthy of comment. 
There is now an eagerness to spend, a 
pride in spending, almost a passion to 
spend. Following years of preaching 


economy, and of close scrutiny of ex- 
penditures made, the change is startling. 
Cutting red tape in pouring out the 
funds is occasion for acclaim. The pub- 
licity is all on the side of prideful boast- 
ing about the size of allocations and the 
speed with which outlays are made 
available. 

Inevitably under such a system there 
will be some hasty and ill considered 
action, some errors, and perhaps some 
regrets. But speed need not mean care- 
lessness, and there is evident a conscious 
attempt to reduce mistakes to a mini- 
mum and to make expended funds pro- 
duce maximum results. 

In a program to put money to work, 
for instance, there is a tendency, when 
lending to the states and cities, not to 
be too particular in checking up on what 
they do with the money. Heretofore it 
has been the practice, on federal aid 
funds for highways, for instance, to re- 
quire a showing of the manner in which 
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previous appropriations were used be- 
fore turning over new annual payments. 
These technicalities are difficult enough 
at any time. Under present conditions 
many of them will be waived. 

The spirit of the present program is 
different, of course, from that of the 
past. The purchasing power of the Fed- 
eral Government is being thrown into 
the breach to halt the depression and 
bring a return of business recovery. 
Fully as important as the total amount 
of money spent is the speed with which 
the whole program gets under way. 


The 25 per cent reduction 


TO BEGIN with, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is determined to reduce its 
ordinary expenditures, for the usual 
functions of government, by 25 per cent. 
That must be done if the aggregate 
amount so spent is kept within the 
bounds of the income which is expected 
to be received from taxes, customs, and 
the like. The Administration has 
pledged itself to this reduction, and is 
proceeding upon that premise. 

The various economy measures, such 
as reduction of benefits to veterans, pay 
cuts for federal workers, consolidation 
and elimination of bureaus, and de- 
partmental retrenchment generally, have 
all been in the direction of accomplish- 
ing this 25 per cent reduction. 
Certain items are difficult to reduce. 
Interest on the public debt goes on, 
and must be paid. The payments into 
the sinking fund, to retire that debt, 
must continue. This makes the burden 
of economy all the greater upon the de- 
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The ordinary budget for the fiscal 
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the sinking fund for debt retirement, 
totaled around $3,600,000,000. It is esti 
mated that the figure for the current 
fiscal year will not exceed $2,800,000, 
000. One-half of this amount is repre 
sented by two items—the Veterans’ 
Administration and Interest on the 
Public Debt. In 1933, the extraordinary 
budget, as represented by the net ex- 
penditures of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, totaled in the 
neighborhood of a billion and a quarter 
There is no reliable estimate of what 
the extraordinary or supplementary 
budget may total in 1934, but it is ex- 
pected to be more than double the 1933 
figure. A single appropriation of $3,300, - 
000,000 in the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act is made available for the 
fiscal years 1934 and 1935. Since early 
expenditure is regarded as important in 
stimulating recovery, it is likely that a 
substantial proportion will be spent in 
the current fiscal year, 

The interest and sinking fund on this 
sum alone is figured at $227,000,000, to 
be taken care of out of special taxes, 


which will be automatically ended with 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend 
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ment, since it is thought that the reve- 
nue from liquor will be sufficient to 
make the special taxes unnecessary. 

In addition to the $3,300,000,000 for 
the construction of public works, the 
Congress has made possible a further 
program of public expenditure for 
emergency relief to the unemployed, to 
farmers, to home owners, and to others 
who are hard pressed by circumstances. 
Most of this program will be financed 
through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, although the control over 
expenditure of the funds has been large- 
ly taken away from that organization 
and lodged in other agencies. 

Thus the Relief Administration alone 
has control over $450,000,000. The Fed- 
eral Home Loan Board has access to 
$100,000,000, and its members in their 
other capacity, as directors of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, have avail 
able another $200,000,000. 

Through the coffers of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation there will 
be made available a sum of $300,000,- 
000 to the Farm Loan Commissioner to 
finance direct loans to farmers and to 
joint stock land banks. Loans by the 
R.F.C. to banks, building and loan as- 
sociations, to processors of agricultural 
products, and for earthquake and fire 
rehabilitation, will be continued. Sub- 
scriptions to preferred stock of banks 
and insurance companies are author- 
ized. 

Other items of expenditure may be 
classified as either emergency or ordi- 
nary, according to the point of view. 
The authorization for a subscription of 
$150.000.000 out of the Federal Treas- 
Corporation 
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ury to the stock of the 
which wii 
probat idly in this category. 5 , too, is the 
$100,000,000 which may 4 subscribed 
to preferred shares in federal savings 
and loan associations to be organized 
under the Home Owners’ Loan Act. 

The revolving expense fund of the 
Farm Credit Administration, the money 
made available to the federal land 
banks, and the expenditures for agri- 
cultural adjustment may be variously 
regarded as either ordinary or extraor- 
dinary in character. Much of the ex 
pense of the latter is expected to be 
taken care of outside the budget through 
the processing tax laid on manufac 
turers using basic agricultural products 
and competitive products. Manufac- 
turers, however, may borrow money 
from the R.F.C. to pay the tax. 

It should be mentioned in addition 
that the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion and the Farm Loan Commissioner 
are each authorized to issue up to 
$2,000,000,000 of notes, bonds and de 
bentures, the interest on which is guar- 
anteed by the United States. This 
creates at least a contingent liability, 
although probably will not entail any 
actual outlay of federal funds in the 
present fiscal year. 
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Not all of the money appropriated o 
authorized will be spent. But it is ap. 
parent that this program of spending 
means an unusual outlay during 1934 
The extraordinary budget can easily ex. 
ceed the ordinary budget. 

One of the dangers in classifying ey. 
penditures as ordinary and extraordj. 
nary is that some of the former, rejected 
on their merits in the interest of econ. 
omy, are revived and made possible jp 
the latter class. 

Thus it has been indicated that some 
of the projects cut out of the depart. 
mental requests and estimates in order 

balance the ordinary budget haye 
made their reappearance in the supple. 
mentary budget. In partial defense of 
this it may be said that these are! 
projects which have been planned, the 
details of which have been agreed upon, 
and upon which work can begin at 
once, thus speeding up the whole pro- 
gram of recovery. Likewise, it may be 
considered desirable to employ, 
emergency activities, the personne 
eliminated by the economy measures, 

The chief means to be employed by 
the Government in putting cash into the 
hands of the people is through a pro- 
gram of public works. While it is impor- 
tant to move ahead rapidly in the 


expenditure program, Secretary of In- | 


terior Ickes, in charge of the public 
works money, has served notice that 
waste and extravagance are not to be 
permitted. 

“While our purpose is to forge ahead 
as rapidly as possible,” he said in a re- 
cent address, “let no one think that we 
pio pom to waste the taxpayers’ money 
on unnecessary or foolish projects. No 
one power ask for an appropriation un- 


1 nr nt 


in the | 





it he pi is @ project that is sane 
from both an engineering and a social 
standpoint.” 

Already more than $1,000,000,000 of 
the $3,300,000,000 has been allocated to 
public works projects. Some of these are 
wholly federal, where the entire cost is 
paid by Uncle Sam, while others are 
entered upon in cooperation with states 
and cities. 


Is there enough income? 


IT IS important to give attention to 
the income side of Uncle Sam’s budget. 
Where will the money come from with 
which to fill his new pocketbook, so that 
the planned expenditures may be made? 

In so far as the ordinary budget of 
$2,800,000,000 is concerned, it is hoped 
that the returns from taxes, customs 
duties, and miscellaneous receipts will 
be sufficient to cover that amount. It 
has been estimated that taxes at the 
present rate of return will yield in ex- 
cess of $2,000,000,000. 

The supplementary or emergency 
budget expenditures will presumably be 
financed by borrowing. That an issue 

Continued on page 54) 
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Charting the Course of Business. 


National recovery 


* IT IS a commentary of sorts that a close adviser of the 
President should say that the very volume of industry’s re- 
sponse to the voluntary partnership proposal made necessary 
the formulation of a “blanket” code. Whatever the pressure 
for its presentation, the immediate and immense reaction 
to the President’s radio appeal for cooperation in advancing 
his plans and hopes provided its own evidence of the under- 
lying unity on which he counted. 

Certainly no member of the business community could 
be indifferent to the Administration’s desire for a general 
revival of trade, with larger returns to labor and an increase 
of buying power all around. The people are eager to go for- 
ward with the job of recovery. If slogans, badges, and new 
marching orders will speed the attainment of the great ob- 
jective, no one will want to blow cold on progress with the 
bellows of “‘cavil.’’ The abrasive of hard experience has 
burnished the popular realization that it is “time for patience 
ana un nderst andi ng and cooper ation. 

Thz at the deep- seated instincts of his countrymen are an 
open-t OOK to the Pre ider pert ce sted Dy the intimar 
terms rs so easily established with his listeners. Those who 
have believed the presidential thought colored by a “brain 
trust” are set right by the reminder, “‘] happen to know that 
professional economists changed their definition of 
economic laws every five or ten years for a very long time.’ 
The literal and the factual both had their recognition in the 
assurance that he is not recommending a “cure-all,” but 
rather a promising experiment which can succeed if the peo- 
ple will it so. 

It is one thing to fear that the nation may get off the 
familiar road. It is quite another to know that the road is 
under repair and to determine to use it forewarned of it: 
hazards. 


Work for the decoders... 


* AS THE growth of law breeds lawyers, it is reasonable 
to expect that the bumper crop of industrial codes will nour- 
ish a plurality of plain and fancy decoders. Business is 
beginning to see that its new charters under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act will be to no purpose failing a pli- 
ancy to meet changing conditions. Moreover, the interrela 
tion of modern business is so sensitive that a continual read- 
justment of the rules and regulations adopted by one indus- 
try will be necessary to bring them into line with those 
governing its commercial contacts. Nor is it illogical to an- 
ticipate that within each industry there will be many men 
of many minds on the concept of the clauses. 

It is pertinent to ask who is to compose these divergences 
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of opinion. The Recovery Act simply says that “the several 
district courts of the United States are hereby invested with 
jurisdiction to prevent and restrain violations of any code 
of fair competition approved under this title; and it shall be 
the duty of the several district attorneys of the United States, 
in their respective districts, under the direction of the At- 
torney General, to institute proceedings in equity to prevent 
and restrain such violations.” 

That clause alone looks comprehensive enough to spell a 
congestion for the Federal juridical machinery that would 
outsnarl the superlative court clutter traceable to the Vol- 
stead Act. 


More taxes or economy? ARES. 


* “GOD, send us something new to tax,” might well be the 
prayer of the politician. State and city alike, hard driven by 
unbalanced budgets and the difficulties of borrowing money. 
Sales taxes by cities piled upon sales taxes by states have 


been proposed 


T | y% » - ‘ - 
income taxes have cape aadea to income taxes. Automo- 
. ¢ 4 | 
bile ana gz » he aN bee nm sque CG until tn ton 10bile 


owner ks ‘ew York City renal to add 1 to ‘the tax on 
resident automobiles and then offset that by a toll on auto- 
mobiles coming into the city. 

The same community looked greedily upon dancing 
masters, beauty parlors and a half dozen like subjects of tax- 
ation, but hesitatingly decided that the revenue wouldn't 
justify the cost of collection. Paris and other cities once 
levied an “Octroi” on goods coming in at their gates. New 
York might try it if the constitutions of city and state would 
permit. Salt taxes and window taxes were once common but 
the trouble with them is that politicians are always hopeful 
of taxing the few for the benefit of the many, although it’s 
the many who always pay. An Eastside flat of four rooms 
probably is taxed in the rent proportionately more than the 
20 room duplex on Park Avenue. 

Some day politicians will learn 
other side of the ledger—the spending side 
with better results. 


or be taught—that the 
can be attacked 


Canadian electric plants pen 


% CANADA has been held up to us as an example of how 
successful government owned power and light plants may be. 
Senator Norris has filled pages of the Congressional Record 
with figures and assertions about the Ontario hydroelectric 
system and the cheapness of its product. 

Some figures from a Canadian government report for 1931 
are of interest. There were in the Dominion 559 plants of 
which 396 are commercial and 163 municipal plants. The 
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latter generated about four billion kilowatt hours and the 
former about 12. Roughly there were two and a half times as 
many commercial plants and they produced two and a half 
times as much electricity. But the revenue of the commercial 
plants was $72,000,000 as compared with $50,000,000 for 
municipal plants. Expenses for commercial plants were $32,- 
500,000 as against $43,000,000 for municipal plants, a most 
disproportionate figure. 

One explanation is in the number of workers. The 163 
municipal plants in 1931 had 8,778 employees while the 
396 commercial plants had 8,236 workers, and the great 
difference was in officers and men employed in non-generat- 
ing work. 

Another contrast is of the way in which the commercial 
and municipal plants met the depression. Here’s a figure: 

In 1931 the commercial plants did $1,250,000 more busi- 
ness with 25 less employees while the municipal stations with 
$1,800,000 less revenue had 875 more employees. 

The municipal plants may be effective as a means of 
checking unemployment, but their efficiency seems open to 
doubt. 


Low rates and fair returns... 


* DECISIVE in the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
7 to 3 refusal to order a blanket reduction of railroad freight 
rates is the philosophy that commodity prices alone are not 
the controlling factor in determining the reasonableness of 
rates. This majority state of mind is rationalized against 
the fact that the freight rate level ‘‘is still relatively higher 
than the commodity price level.”’ 

It is readily observable that when prices rise, regulated 
freight rates do not ascend in proportion. The truth is that 
they may move downward, as they did in 1922. If it be kept 
in mind that the rates are predicted on a “fair return” to the 
railroads and not on the possible latitude of earnings indi- 
cated by the expansion of business opportunity in good times, 
the logic of protecting rates in hard times seems inescapable. 
If earnings are to be limited in boom periods, then there 
seems no good argument why rates should be forced down 
when commodity prices tumble. 

In justification of its position the Commission points to 
the present level of rates—20 per cent below that of 1920, 
and more than 10 per cent under that immediately following 
the rate cut of 1922. To the majority’s way of thinking, the 
present rate structure, as a whole, is “not depressing the 
volume of traffic or business of the country.” What reduc- 
tion would mean is eloquently suggested in the explanation 
that with a blanket reduction “no greater than 10 per cent, 
unless there were a greater increase in traffic than now seems 
probable, and unless large additional government aid were 
extended, many more carriers would be forced into receiver 
ships or reorganization, with consequent serious losses to in 
vestors in railroad securities among who are many savings 
banks and life insurance companies.” 


The quality of circulation... 


% WHEN an advertiser buys a page in a periodical what 
does he get for his money? 

The opportunity to present the case for his product to 
those who buy and read the periodical. 

He can measure quite definitely the number of those who 
buy. Circulations are in these days generally known and 
figures are accurately kept and readily available. Thank the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations for great advances in that line. 
When the publisher of The Pursuit of Happiness tells you 
that his weekly sales are 127,204 copies, A. B. C., he’s telling 
you the truth. He’s also telling you how that circulation was 
obtained, by direct sales, by newsstand copies, by clubbing 
offers, with the help of premiums. He cannot tell you how 
many of the 127,204 copies are really read. He can give you 
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proofs along this line, letters to the editor, the results of 
questionnaires. But the advertiser is never going to overlook 
the question of how subscriptions are obtained. More and 
more and more he’s learning to consider that point. 

Great Britain has been learning this lesson. The three 
great popular dailies of London, the Express, the Herald and 
the Mail, have been fighting a battle for circulation and have 
been using premiums as weapons. They are giving away 
sets of Dickens, cameras, electric irons and tea sets. Th 
have spent $10,000,000 in the battle. Results? The Express 
and Herald have each a bit more than 2,000,000 a day and 
the Mail 1,700,000. 

The London Economist makes this pertinent point: 

The four months of expansion represents broadly either an ex- 
tensive population hitherto unaccustomed to reading a morning 
newspaper or, alternatively, the successful persuasion of three- 
quarters of a million readers to buy more than one paper to grace 
the breakfast table or light the kitchen fire. From the advertiser's 
viewpoint the distinction is material. 


A fact of which advertisers are more and more cognizant, 


Effects of the new laws... 


* AS EVERY business man knows, good salesmen’s daily 
reports afford an excellent medium through which to feel the 
pulse of business. We had the opportunity of thumbing 
through a collection of such reports in the office of a publish- 
ing company recently. They revealed in a graphic way some 
of the varied effects of new governmental policies on busi- 
ness. 


One salesman reported a call on a large middlewestern. 


construction company as follows: “Their business is very 
bad and all their clients are up in the air because of the In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. It will take some time for them to 
know just what effect on their business this Act will have.” 

Another reported a call on an eastern manufacturer of 
bank check paper: “He does not yet know what all this new 
legislation will offer them but expects to see results soon.” 

Still another called on an investors’ syndicate, reporting: 
“They desire to issue more securities but these will be effected 
by the Securities Act. They expect statement of policy and 
requirements by Federal Trade Commission soon, but until 
they know how they can operate they will mark time on 
advertising.” : 

A fourth called on a power company and reported: “They 
are badly hit by taxes and now face the added tax shifted 
from the consumer to power producers. They see no sign of 
their early renewal of advertising.” 


Governmental ownership eee 


* TO ASK “how near is public ownership of the railroads?” 
suggests an imminence which is bound to take its degree 
from feeling for or against the policy involved. It is a former 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner, Thomas F. Woodlock, 
who points the topic with the question, ‘““Would a proposal 
for public ownership be defeated today?” 

Public control of management will be extended, he thinks. 
Writing in the Wall Street Journal, he says that the inevita- 
ble end of the extension of that sort of control is “public 
ownership.”” His thought is broadened in this paragraph: 


Between “regulation” carried to lengths of that sort and “‘gov- 
ernment operation” is but a short step, and who could blame rail- 
road owners for being willing in sheer discouragement, to take the 
step? They would have less to lose than anybody. 


Acknowledging the popular question of whether govern- 
ment would be more efficient, he adds some question marks 
of his own: 

“Suppose we had gone to perpetual government ownership 
in 1920, does anyone suppose that we would have today the 
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kind of service that we have? It has been fashionable in 
“regulative” circles to blame the managers of railroads for 
neglecting possibilities of “research.” The Railway Age 
(July 1, 1933) contains some interesting details on this point, 
which cause one to wonder whether governmental operation 
would have bettered performance very much. Would Gov- 
ernment, for example, have made a saving in 1929 of $91,- 
900,000 in fuel as compared with 1920 by greater efficiency 
in its use? Would it have saved in 1929, as compared with 
1920, $1,212,000,000 in total operating costs? 

As pertinent, perhaps, would be the question of what gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads would mean to other kinds 
of transportation. Would there be any modification of water- 
way and highway competition were the rails to be brought 
completely under the paternalistic wing? 


Reasons for higher wages... 


% AFTER an idea is propelled into the consciousness of 
organized society, the world is usually a bit surprised that it 
was not previously aware of the lines of thought by which 
it approached. The concept of the minimum wage, for ex- 
ample. It was developing long before the New Deal got in 
motion. 

In NATION’s BUSINESS for September, 1930, Edward A. 
Filene, head of a great Boston store, declared that “it is no 
longer necessary to argue that high wages based on high pro- 
duction are good for business.” As to how each individual 
business could stand the strain of a rise in wages, he said, 
“The answer is that increased wages must be based on in- 
creased production. Not necessarily speeding up, in the 
sense of making everybody go through more motions per 
minute and get fagged out earlier and earlier each day; but 
some way must be found whereby each person’s labor shall 
be made to count for more than it has been counting if wages 
are to be adequately raised. 

“The scientific manager, confronted with a minimum 
wage,” Mr. Filene wrote, “knows that markups cannot per- 
manently recoup a loss; and it will be his first business to 
see to it that no one’s wages is a loss to the organization. In 
other words, he will show the sales person how to be worth 
the higher than usual figure.” And further, “higher wages, 
instead of being the bugbear which employers have tradi- 
tionally imagined them to be, are one of the profitable neces- 
sities of efficiently managed business.”’ 

How familiar that position now seems in the light of the 
Administration’s recovery evangelism—and how persistent 
the problem of “showing the sales-person how to be worth 
the higher than usual figure.” 


Investigation-itis a “ae 


*% AN AGE which is coming to look upon business codes 
as the sign manual of an industrial civilization could find a 
proper precedent for the present multiplicity of hearings in 
the congressional itch to investigate. With the turn of the 
season on Labor Day several committees are scheduled to 
give ear to racketeering, affairs in Wall Street, airmail con- 
tracts, and “bankruptcy rings.” 

Beginning October 3 the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency will resume its quiz of private bankers. Sena- 
tor Copeland, chairman of a committee investigating rac- 
keteering and crime, plans to hold hearings in Washington 
in September. Senator Wagner heads a committee to in- 
vestigate reports of peonage on levee work along the lower 
Mississippi River. A special Senate committee headed by 
Senator Black of Alabama is investigating ocean and airmail 
contracts with a view to slashing Government subsidies. 

Senate and House committees are looking into bankruptcy 
proceedings. The House Judiciary Committee is inquiring 
into charges of a monopoly of receiverships in New York. 
Senator McAdoo wants a Senate inquiry into alleged 
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“bankruptcy rings” in western cities. A Senate sub-com- 
mittee will investigate the milk business to ascertain cost of 
production, and prices received by farmers, middlemen and 
retailers. 

Whatever its aptness, there is no promise of exemption 
in Plato’s counsel, “To a man full of questions, make no 
answer at all.” If the adjournment of the Congress suggests 
a finality of oral activity, its investigations indicate an aural 
perpetuity. 


Investigate the investigations. . . 


* HOW is it that we have never had an investigation of 
congressional investigations? The ineptness of these official 
probings is common knowledge and constitutes a persistent 
charge against them as a device for fact finding. Were these 
inquiries on a higher level of efficiency, it might be possible 
to tolerate with better grace the cynical suspicion that “the 
gentlemen play politics, aim for headlines, bedevil witnesses 
or pursue the juicy, irrelevant scandal.” 

Any one who tries to assimilate a fat volume of “hearings” 
finds it rather hard to escape the impression of a maze of 
detours. And as for the essence of the subject matter, phan- 
toms seem wrestling with phantoms in a fog of extraneous 
issues. Even when pertinent testimony is brought into view, 
the lay observer is bewildered with the complexities of in- 
quisitorial interest and the difficulty of giving these intrica- 
cies a proper weight. John T. Flynn, one of our most prolific 
iconoclasts in the business field, sums up this point in 
Harper's magazine, 


If a Senate committee embarks upon an investigation of specu- 
lation it sends for the president of the Stock Exchange, a few 
stock brokers, two or three eminent commercial bankers, perhaps 
an eminent economist or two, and solemnly asks them what they 
think of speculation. . . . It is never revealed that these lofty 
gentlemen have not once studied the economic effect of specula- 
tion and the results which it produces in the whole economic 
society. The eminent economists either approve of it or they call 
it gambling, which gets us no further, since they, too, have never 
given a dozen hours of thought to the matter. 


One of the most censorious indictments of this system is 
defined in a contemporary view that “rarely, if ever, does a 
congressional investigation leave behind it a record which 
is not studded with missed opportunities and needless con- 
fusions.” In a world which must continue to rely on human 
nature for the solution of its troubles, it may still be too 
much to hope for a Utopia in which Congressmen would be 
trained to be expert at being Congressmen. 


Gold keeps its prestige... 


* GOLD does not lose any prestige, whatever the edicts and 
declamations about the gold standard for currencies. By all 
ordinary standards it is more precious than ever. 

There is no underconsumption, overproduction, or unem- 
ployment in the recovery of gold. More of it is likely to come 
from the ground this year than ever before. In the decade of 
high gold production in California, the world’s output aver- 
aged only six and a half million ounces. This year it will 
probably exceed 23,000,000 ounces. 

Nor is the newly mined gold all that is becoming available 
for monetary stocks. India is returning to the outside world 
gold from its vast hoards at a rate of more than 8,000,000 
ounces a year. That there are great amounts still untouched 
there is apparent from the fact that India has as yet ex- 
ported only 44 percent of the gold it took out of the world’s 
supply since 1920—and nothing has as yet come from the 
gold that India laid up in the long years before 1920! 

The gradual processes are clearly under way which will 
cure many economic ills, without the beneficiaries always be- 
ing aware of the source of the help that has come to them. 








How Merchants View the Upswing 


By PAUL H. HAYWARD 





SALATORS 
ALL FLOORS Be 


Ww BITTER experiences of the de 
pression years have taught busi 
ness men to receive anything that 
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smacks of returning prosperity cau 
tiously, even though gratefully. 
One question, therefore, has been 


uppermost in the minds of thoughtful 
members of the business community as 


this spring’s business gains carried over 
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ARE consumers really buying 
again? If so, why? Representa- 
tive American merchants offer 
answers to these and related 
questions which give new in- 


sight into the present situation 


into summer. Put into words, it would 
read something like this: 

“Is the current business recovery 
solidly founded on consumer buying, 
or is it chiefly a recovery in production, 
fostered on the one hand by fear of 
higher prices and on the other by hope 
of increased purchasing power?” 

A complete answer cannot be had 
from business charts and indices. Most 
of the accepted indices are based chiefly 
on production and so-called “heavy in- 
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But what of that vital first part of our 
question? Is the consumer really buy- 
ing again, and if so, why? The best 
answer to that and to further questions 
which naturally follow can be had from 
the nation’s retailers, the men in daily, 
intimate contact with the buying public 
and its hopes, moods and fears. 


Store executives speak frankly 


NATION’S BUSINESS asked executives 
of leading department stores, chain 
tores and mail-order houses the coun 


try over to answer those questions. To 
encourage utter frankness they were 
told that their names would not be 
used. More than 25 plain-spoken re- 
plies were received. Let the writers give 
their own interpretations of the upswing. 

First, because their enterprises re- 
flect nation-wide conditions, let us see 
what national chain-store and mail-or 
der executives have to say. 

Here is a letter, dated July 29, from 
the chairman of the board of a chain of 
dry-goods stores. He writes: 

“The current business recovery is 
based on retailers’ anticipation of higher 
prices, public confidence, and public 


anticipation of higher prices. Where 








mills and factories are running again 
it is due to reemployment. 

“Distribution is by no means making 
gains comparable with production, how- 
ever. Our sales show approximately a 
ten per cent increase over the lows of 
a year ago. The increase has largely 
occurred during the last 60 days. 

“We are ordering more freely, but 
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. THAT'S THE : 
THIRD TIME IT HAS HAPPENED 


I'M STALLED AGAIN . 


THIS WEEK! > 












UNDERPOWERED, EH? WE HAD 
THAT TROUBLE, T00 — BUT 
NOW THE BOSS KNOWS WHAT 
HE'S BUYING. HE GOES BY THE 
REO SLIDE-RULE 


\ 
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WHEN THIS SLIDE-RULE PROVIDES THE ANSWER 









Reo salesmen are trained to talk facts. They analyze 
your probicm, tell you what you need—and leave the 
decision to you. Many an operator has run down the 
source of excessive costs and irregularities of service by 
calling in a Reo man. Would you like the Reo Slide- — 
check-up? No obligation whatever. just write Reo— 
‘phone your Reo dealer. 








UNDERPOWERED—This unitis so underpowered that gear 
tatio “doctoring"’ is necessary to compensate. The 
result: increased piston travel and gas consumption 
teduced daily range of travel 


I 
== le 


BAD LOAD eT truck has more lead back 
of the rear axle than ahead of it. Very hard on rear 
tires, axles, gears, bearings, springs 
and frame. Steering and front brake 
efficiency greatly reduced when 
climbing hills. 











WRONG GEAR RATIO—Here is a truck 
that is geared so low for occasional 
heavy pullsthat the engine races and 
shakes itself to pieces trying to keep 
up with traffic on level roads. 


REO MOTOR CAR CO. 


LANSING— TORONTO 





@ Why let a salesman’s optimistic claims determine your choice of 
a truck, when the Reo copyrighted Slide-Rule makes the decision 
with mathematical accuracy? With this impartial, fact-finding device, 
guesswork and idle talk are eliminated from the truck deal. You 
buy exactly what you need 


BUILT RIGHT—Reo can accept the Slide-Rule’s verdict because Reo 
trucks are built to do an extraordinary job. Only a truck with a 
Gold Crown Engine can be expected to stand the usage and deliver 
the miles you get from a Reo. 


SOLD RIGHT—Reo salesmen are trained to confine themselves to 
facts —facts as disclosed by the Slide-Rule and the Reo system of 
Ability Rating, which tells you precisely what specifications a truck 
must have to operate with maximum long -life and economy under 
any given conditions, 


AND THEY LAST—Reo’s reputation as “the longest-lived truck 
built” reflects Reo’s traditional policy of giving more than the 
average value. There are Reo trucks in operation today that 
have seen steady service for 12 and 14 years. And the 1933 Reo 
Trucks, Speedwagons and Trailers are better than ever before. 


WRITE today for the Reo Truck Work Sheet upon which you 
may list information that will enable Reo to tell you the right 
power, capacity and wheelbase needed in your operation for the 
longest lasting truck performance. No obligation. 


Reo Speedwagons and Trucks range from 1'%-6 Tons. Price Range— 
$575-$2,595. 34 wheelbases — 4’s - 6’s- 8's, Tractor-Trailer units from 
15,000 to 32,000 Ibs., gross. All prices chassis f. o. b. Lansing, plus tax. 
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When writing to Reo Motor Car Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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are having trouble getting deliveries, 
partly because manufacturers (we sus- 
pect) are holding low-cost stocks for 
higher prices, and partly because every- 
body seems to be ordering more freely. 


Rural districts lead the way 


“IF there is any difference as to in- 
creasing buying power between rural 
and urban communities, I would say 
that rural districts are making the better 
showing. The pick-up is spotty. 

“Regarding employment in our own 
stores, we really need more people. If 
wages and hours are set reasonably, the 
pick-up in business would allow us to 
raise wages generally and put many 
more to work.” 

The president of a large mail-order 
house has this to say: 

“Sales are increasing and in my 
opinion will continue to _ increase 
through the fall months. The increase 
is relatively recent, mostly since June 1. 

“This increase is primarily due to 
higher commodity prices and to some 
increase in employment and wages. 


NATION’S 


“In our own business we are begin- 
ning to increase employment. Personal- 
ly, I am very optimistic.” 

Sales are increasing also in that close- 
to-the-people institution, the “‘five-and- 
ten-cent store,” writes the president of 
one of the larger chains and adds: 

“With us this increase is a natural 
one, due to improved conditions. 

“We first felt improvement in the 
middle-west and southwest agricultural 
districts, then in manufacturing cities, 
and now it has become general. 

“The trend of prices is decidedly up- 
ward; but there is no doubt but that a 
number of producers attempted to take 
advantage of code requirements con- 
siderably in advance of their actual 
operation. This we have resisted. 

“Some of the increased production 
has been the result of speculative buying, 
in which, by the way, our organization 
has not been involved. 

“We have formed a trade association 
and have written a code which calls for 
increases in wages and employment.” 

But the upswing is not continuing 
with some organizations, as the follow- 





EWING GALLOWAY, 


Merchants are definitely turning away from hand-to-mouth buying 


NEW YORK 


policies. They are stocking up, especially in the staple lines 


“The trend of retail prices is upward. 
The movement has been rather slow, 
but in September retail prices will in- 
crease materially. 

“Sales to farmers and in smaller com- 
munities are not as great as in the larger 
cities. This is to be expected because 
most farmers do not get their money 
until after September 1. We expect a 
greatly increased business from rural 
communities in the fall. 


ing letter, dated July 21, from the presi- 
dent of a national chain of men’s fur- 
nishings stores, indicates: 

“Either marked or gratifying gains 
are totally absent in our line. The sud- 
den spurt of business, followed by al- 
most a total cessation, such as we are 
witnessing since the end of June, 
amounts almost to a phenomenon. 

“Advices from all over the country 
indicate that the public is not buying. 
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Either it has not the money or not the 
spirit. Personally I feel that it is 
case of not having the money. 

“Retail prices have moved up slight 
ly, and according to the present treng 
they will not advance greatly, if at al] 
for the next few weeks. 

“Our stocks are lower than a year ago | 
Hand-to-mouth buying seems adyis.| 
able, rather than enthusiastic plunging | 

“As regards employment I enclose | 
a copy of my letter to district managers 
which shows that we have already takep 
a definite stand.” 

(The letter orders adherence to a 40. 
hour week in all stores, and employ. 
ment of an additional man in stores 
previously manned by one or two men.) 

A more optimistic note is struck by 
the president of a chain of women§ 
dress shops, who writes: é 

“We began to feel improvement j 
sales in April, and the trend has 
definitely upward since. I believe 
improvement has been brought a 













by a combination of factors—confidencg 
in continued employment, cessation of 
wage cuts, slightly increased employs 
ment and expectation of higher prices 


Prices are tending upward 


“THE present trend of prices in our 
field is upward. This trend will be 
accelerated by government regulations 
increasing manufacturing and retailing 
costs. We have been buying for require- 
ments only, possibly being a trifle more 
liberal in ordering staple lines. 

“We expect to find it necessary to add 
a considerable number of employees.” 

Now let us turn to conditions in food 
distribution, as seen through the eyes of 
the president of a large voluntary chain 
organization. He writes on July 22: 

“There is no question about the im- 
provement in the grocery business. 
There has been a decided improvement 
in buying in agricultural sections. Ac- 
tual income of farmers has increased 
and they are spending money. In larger 








cities, increase in sales is noticeable but 
not as much as it is in rural sections. 

“There also has been a decided im- 
provement in wholesale sales and pur- 
chases, and these are in excess of retail 
Low stocks make this quite 
natural, however. A great deal of whole- 
salers’ buying during the past 60 days 
has been in anticipation of higher costs. 

“Hand-to-mouth buying, prevalent 
during the last three years, has changed. 
All are buying in larger quantities, and 
here danger lies if there should be any 
serious reaction in basic prices. 

“There is evidence of increased em- 
ployment and some upward trend in 
wages and salaries.” 

The president of another grocers’ or- 
ganization, a large cooperative in the 
East, remarks: 

“TI believe the current business recov- 
ery is chiefly speculation, although there 
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Conserves her energy... 






for better typing and 


increased production 


THE MOTOR RETURNS 
THE CARRIAGE 


A mere touch of the ‘‘teturn’’ key, 
which is conveniently located on 
the keyboard, causes the motor to 
return the carriage to the starting 
position, or to any predetermined 
intermediate point. Spacing to the 
next writing line is automatic... 
and accurate. 


THE MOTOR SHIFTS 
TO CAPITALS 


A light depression of the ‘‘shift’’ 
key (normally used to shift the 
platen manually) causes the motor 
to shift the platen instantly to the 
upper position. Thus, ‘‘shifting’’ 
is instantaneous, light and easy 
.. . the motor does the work. 


The keyboard is standard—there is no new touch to learn 


yr Burroughs Electric Carriage Type- 

writer—most modern of all typewriters— 
the fast flying fingers of the skilled typist need 
never leave the keyboard. The built-in motor does 
the heavy work, permitting the typist to concen- 
trate all her time, attention and energy on pro- 


ducing more and better typing. 


Like all Burroughs typewriters, this new 
machine is built to give long, dependable, 
economical service. It carries the Burroughs 
guarantee. It is backed by Burroughs’ own 
worldwide service organization which has, for 


so many years, kept all types of Burroughs elec- 


When writis 


1 or phoning your ! 11 Burrot 


trically-controlled machines in continuous and 


profitable operation. 


See this new machine . . . examine it... have it 
demonstrated on your own work, in your own 
office. Or write for illustrated, descriptive folder, 
to Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 6229 


Second Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


BURROUGHS 


TYPEWRITER 


s Business 
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is considerable consumer buying due to 
renewed confidence. Our last few weeks’ 
special increase is principally due to ad- 
vance in prices. We believe it is good 
business to buy ahead in some lines, but 
in others advance buying would seem to 
be gambling.” 


In New York State 


FURTHER insight into grocery condi- 
tions is revealed by the president of a 
New York State firm of wholesale and 
chain-store grocers who says: 

“It is our opinion that the current 
recovery is largely founded on consumer 
buying. We have stores in a certain 
section of Buffalo in which 
steel workers reside. Since the 
steel plants have started up, 
sales in these districts have 
increased materially. Buying 
is based not only on increased 
purchasing power and more 
employment, but also on con- 
fidence. 

“Our sales increase started 
in April and has been build- 
ing up ever since. Stocks are 
heavier, owing to advancing 
markets. The trend of retail 
prices is upward. Sales in 
rural districts have increased 
much more than in cities. 

“Our stores are already 
overstaffed, and we do not 
expect to increase employ- 
ment to any extent.” 

The treasurer of a New 
England food chain, writing 
on July 28, says: 

“Our retail sales are show- 
ing some increase, due largely. 
I believe, to anticipation of 
higher prices. The increase 
started about 60 days ago 
when the probable result of 
the agricultural 
comprehended. 

“The trend of retail prices is upward. 
We have anticipated such advances by 
purchases and contracts larger than 
normal. We expect to increase employ- 
ment, but whatever wages or employ- 
ment we furnish above normal must be 
added to retail prices.” 

The president of one of the largest 
grocery chains in the Middle West, 
writing on July 20, estimates the grocery 
situation there as follows: 

“Sales have been increasing for 90 
days. My guess is that the increase is 
due 50 per cent to fear of inflation and 
higher prices and 50 per cent to im- 
provement in business. 

“Retail prices are trending upward, 
but have shown no such advance as 
wholesale prices. This is the usual lag. 

“We have to an extent abandoned 
hand-to-mouth buying. 

“Rural stores and those in smaller 
communities have shown a much larger 
increase than those in urban centers. 


processing tax Was 


NATION’S 


“We do not expect to increase our 
number of employees. Today we are 
employing within two per cent of the 
number we did at our peak.” 

One more voice from the grocery field 
deserves to be heard. It is that of an 
executive of a large food chain, having 
headquarters in the West. He says: 

“Sales have really increased. Acceler- 
ation has been more rapid in the past 
few weeks. 

“Consumer buying is largely due to 
hope of continued employment, reem- 
ployment and some increase in wages. 

“The trend of retail prices has been 
upward. We have increased our com- 
mitments for forward deliveries and 





The increase in consumer buying is ascribed 


in the main to expectation of higher prices 


abandoned hand-to mouth buying 
When prices are advancing we must 
commit further in advance to insure an 
adequate supply of merchandise. 

“Sales in rural districts have in- 
creased more rapidly than in the cities.” 

Now, while in the West, let us hear 
also the president of a large California 
department store. He says: 

“From May 1 we have had a better- 
ment of business. In that month we 
registered an excellent increase, also an 
increase in June, which July will not 
equal. My belief is that the recovery in 
production has not been due to a fear of 
higher prices, so it must be in hope of 
increased purchasing power. 

“Retail prices in our field have al- 
ready shown some advances and will 
show more as costs increase. 

“We have bought more heavily of 
certain staple lines, but shall endeavor 
to continue to keep stocks active rather 
than heavy. We have endeavored to 
keep employment at a maximum and 
expect to increase it.” 


EWING GALLOWAY. NEW YORY 
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A more general view is afforded } 
the manager of a retail trade bur 
in another West Coast city. He wrig 
on July 26: 

“Sales here are increasing, dating bag 
approximately 90 days. 

“It is due both to a return of og! 
fidence and expectation of higher Pricg} 

—principally the latter. 

“Hand-to-mouth buying still prevaik 
with an increased tendency to 
stock more complete but under no eg 
dition to overbuy.”’ 

The secretary of a similar tr 
group in an Oklahoma city writes 
July 24: 

“I believe the current recovery , 
founded on consumer buying 
For the past three months 
more there has been a notice 
able increase in sales. 

“With a rising wholesak 
market it will be necessary ty 
advance retail prices. I fed 
certain that the tendency wil 
be to carry larger and bette 
assorted stocks. In fact som 
merchants are having troubk 
now in making purchases ip 
needed quantities. 

“T do not think that & 
pectation of higher prices has 
affected consumer purchase 
here, although it will prob 
ably play an important part 
later on.” 

The secretary of still an 
other retail merchants’ asso 
ciation, this one in a large 
eastern city, writes: 

“The current business trend 










is chiefly founded on cop 
imer buvine The inen 
umer buying. The increase 


.is probably due to some e&- 
tent to expectation of higher 
prices, but I believe in a 
much greater degree to a re 
turn of confidence 

“Retail prices here have shown only 
slight increases, except for cotton and 
woolen goods. Replacement prices have 
shown a greater advance. 

“There is a decided tendency to in- 
crease stocks of staple lines, the result 
of the rising market. 

“Permanent improvement is also in- 
dicated by the increase in the number 
of individuals seeking credit with retail 
stores. This may not be regarded as 
an important factor by some, but my 
experience leads me to believe that few 
persons seek credit unless they are ina 
position to meet their obligations.” 

So much for spokesmen for mer- 
chants’ associations. Now let’s get back 
to the retailer himself, hearing this time 
from the president of a large eastem 
drug chain, who doesn’t feel so cheef- 
ful. He tells us: 

“While I regret to say it, to me there 
is nothing in the current business Te 
covery to indicate a solid foundation. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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farly PRINTER 
Accused of 


MAGIC 


Lecenp has it that Johann Fust—once 
supposed to be the original Dr. Faustus — arrived 
in Paris about 1464 with a number of Bibles 
printed by the German firm of Fust and Schoffer. 

Printing was yet unknown in Paris, so Fust 
created a sensation by selling printed Bibles at 
prices one-third those for hand written Bibles. 

Investigation disclosed a large number of 
Bibles in Fust’s lodging and he was accused of 
magic, chiefly on account of the uniformity of 
the printed copies, compared with the hand 
written ones known in France. 

Had Fust’s Bibles been printed on Kleerfect 
—The Perfect Printing Paper—the evidence of 
uniformity would have been overwhelmingly 





sides. And all achieved at a price no greater 
than that of just printable paper. 

Publishers, printers, and advertisers have in 
Kleerfect—The Perfect Printing Paper—an 
opportunity of reducing cost and raising the 


against him. 

In Kleerfect the qualities that printers have 
always wanted have been combined in perfect 
relationship and uniformity. quality of magazines, catalogs, and other 
A smooth surface without glare and with printed pieces. 
proper ink absorption, strength suited to high 
speed presses, color that permits precise color 
work, and an opacity more than sufficient to 
prevent solids from showing through— not one 
superior quality is achieved at the expense of 
another in Kleerfect. In Kleerfect there is no 


“two-sidedness.” Wire marks are eliminated. 





THE PERFECT 


Both sides of the sheet are uniformly surfaced, sibel 


This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfect 


PRINTING PAPER 


UNDER U.S. Pat wO. IPIEOR 


insuring the same printing qualities on the two 


© If interested in learning more about this new paper— Kleerfect—just ask on your business stationery for the book, 


‘The Printability of Certain Papers—and Why.”’ Please write the Advertising Department, at our Chicago address. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - Established 1872 - NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


LOS ANGELES + 310 West Sixth Street 


CHICAGO * 8 South Michigan Avenue «© NEW YORK © 122 East 42nd Street + 
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ALCOA 





Upholstered aluminum chairs for comfort; restful lighting; 
forced ventilation (air-conditioning, if you wish); wide, clear noise. Result 
vision, double windows set in stationary, aluminum frames; 
inside panes shatterproof. All the comforts of home, thanks to 
the many forms and shapes of ALCOA Aluminum alloys 





Speed and more speed, with safety, comfort and economy 

that’s what the transportation industry wants today. 
And that’s just what the alloys of ALCOA Aluminum 
offer. Here’s the metal with the strength of structural 
steel, yet only one-third the weight. The metal that lops 
off tons of dead weight, cuts power and maintenance 
costs, permits swift starts and quick stops, lets the 
engine pull heavier loads at higher speeds or the same 


wl 


Lit 


used for interior trim, fittings and furnishings. 
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EDS the wheels of Transportatio 


Meet The Clark Autotram ...° 
America’s first streamlined, aluminized “%§ 
railcar for main line operation. Forty-two 
passengers ride in club-car comfort and safety. 
Modern in design . . 
Center sill of strong ALCOA Aluminum 
alloy plates and structural shapes 59' 6" 
long, and not a splice from bumper to bumper. 
Posts, carlines, sheathing, floor, interior panels 
and trim all fabricated from the light, strong 
alloys of ALCOA Aluminum. Even the 
reels are aluminized, with shock-absorbing 
rubber to smooth the ride and deaden the 
: a high factor of safet 
of useless dead-weight eliminated, faster ac- 
celeration, quicker stops, lower power costs, 


less maintenance of equipment and track 
























load at less cost. Above all, properly designed alumin 
cars are safe. This light weight, high strength m 
permits building cars with an increased factor of saf 
and ability to withstand shock. 

Not only in railroading, but in street cars, motor bu 
mine cars, truck bodies, overhead cranes, factory tru 
—wherever mass is in motion—ALCOA Alumingg 
alloys cut down mass and speed up motion, with safety 













. modern in materials. 
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yg tons 








When writing to ALUMINUM CoMPANY 
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Largest Aluminum Tanks Ever Fabricated on Pacific 
Coast—Used by a soap company for storage of fine 
vegetable oils. Two of the tanks are 12 ft.in diameter 
by 10 ft. high. The third is 11 ft. in diameter by 
12 ft. high. Made of 44" ALCOA Aluminum 
alloy sheet, butt welded, with ALCOA Aluminum 
alloy tubing heater-coils. Why aiursinum? Because 
ALCOA Aluminum is non-contaminating. 





You can gild this lily. ALCOA Aluminum in many 
colors? Of course, colors so different in character 
that they put new sales appeal in old packages. 
Alumilite process electro-chemically fuses color into 
the surface as an integral part of the base metal. 
Thus the color will not chip or flake off. 





onthe 


Working on the Railroad—Working in the shop, too, 


and doing more work with less effort. Shovels 


of ALCOA Aluminum, that have long life, weigh 
only a fraction as much as old-time “banjos”. Ideal 
for handling foodstuffs, meat products, because 
ALCOA Aluminum is non-contaminating. Just 
right for bench molders and for spading concrete 
into forms or any other back-breaking shovel job. 
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your industry, too 


No matter what industry you're in, 
Aluminum can speed up your produc- 
tion equipment, make your product 
more practical and attractive. Aluminum 
cuts dead weight off machines, makes 
for easier, faster work. Aluminum is 
non-contaminating, no matter what 
comes in contact with it. It’s non- 
magnetic, high in heat and electrical 
conductivity. Yet despite its light 
weight, it has the strength of structural 
steel. Used in your product, it lessens 
weight, adds beauty and attractiveness. 
Even the paint made with aluminum 
pigment can help in your plant, by 
brightening up interiors, protecting in- 
side and outside surfaces from smoke, 
acid fumes, rust and weathering. 


Tell us the nature of your business, and 
we'll tell you how Aluminum can help 
you, either in production equipment or 
in product improvement. We'll also tell 
you how to use, form, or handle ALCOA 
Aluminum. ALUMINUM COMPANY of 
AMERICA, 1825 Gulf Pldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Nobody does anything about the weather! Several 
manufacturers have. Here's one new portable 
humidifier. An oasis that gives parched air an 
automatically-metered drink, absorbs excessive 
moisture from depressingly-humid rooms. Cas- 
ing, motor housing, fan blades, tubing, stamp- 
ings are all of ALCOA Aluminum. They cut 
the weight to just 20 lbs. Alumilite finish lends 
colorful beauty that stays beautiful because 
ALCOA Aluminum resists corrosion. 


seam Lifts the Deadweight from Lift-Trucks. . . Less 


weight in the truck means more load in the tote 
box. ALCOA Aluminum alloy castings for the 
cross heads, king-bolt cap and wheels; ALCOA 
Aluminum alloy rectangular bar and angles for the 
frame cut 40% from the truck's weight, saving 
wear and tear on factory floors, speeding shop 
haulage, bringing the overhead down. 


2 


ALCOA ALUMINUM. 


OF AMERICA please mention Nation's Business 
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“A PERFECT 
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DINNER AND THE PERFECT CIGARETTE...CAMEL ” 


Camels are made 
from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
tobaccos than any other 

popular brand 





THE successful hostess plans her 
menu with great attention to fla 
vors. However famous her mush- 
room soup may be she does not 
serve it before roast duckling, but 
offers instead a simple bouillon. 

After fine food only fine to- 
bacco can be really enjoyed— 
that is why Camels are so often 
served in homes famous for their 
thoughtful hospitality. 

Leaf tobacco for cigarettes can 
be bought from 5¢ a pound to 
$1.00, but Camel pays the mil- 
lions more that insure your 
enjoyment. 

Jewels by Marcus —_Linen by Mossé 


Crystal by Plummer 


Flavor and mildness by Camel 


Copyright, 198%, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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What the Chambers are Doing, 





THE chambers of commerce are working 


as they have not worked since war times 


in furthering the many phases of the na- 


tional recovery program 


Sx/ REPORTS from chambers of 
commerce throughout the country 
show that the local chambers are 

working wholeheartedly for recovery in 

general and are using to the fullest ex- 
tent the tools provided in the National 

Industrial Recovery Act and other 

new laws of the hundred days Congress. 

The trade associations’ work to get 
together and coordinate the activities 
of the members of their own industries 
relieves the chambers of much work 
especially in the more industrialized 
centers; but in the smaller communities 
the chamber of commerce has to be both 
information bureau and coordinator in 
inducing the businesses to cooperate 
with the NRA program. 

The chambers’ most common activi- 
ties in furthering the recovery program 
are: formulating a local plan; encourag- 
ing sound projects under the public 
works bill; helping farmers to get the 
advantages under the Farm Relief Act; 
coordinating the activities of retailers in 
face of new conditions; and bringing 
unorganized business into line under the 
blanket code. 

Below we quote paragraphs from sec- 
retaries of a number of chambers. These 
reports show not the total activities 
along this line of any particular cham- 
ber, but the things that most of the 
chambers are engaged in to a greater or 
lesser extent: 


WE HAVE made it a point to get to- 
gether the various groups of industries 
represented here in an effort to reach 
a common understanding as to the mode 
of procedure. We have also been acting 
as the agent of the entire community in 
presenting our request for federal aid 
under the public works bill. 

Our retailers are somewhat disturbed 


by rising prices. However, there is a gen- 
eral desire to cooperate and, in my judg- 
ment, the NRA program will receive 
practically the 100 per cent backing of 
this community. We have the entire sec- 
tion well organized and we are devoting 
practically all of our time to putting 
across this program. 

W. G. GASTON, Exec. Sec., 

Gastonia Chamber of Commerce, 

Gastonia, North Carolina. 


THE code feature of the New Deal has 
demanded a great deal of attention from 
us. Unorganized groups have depended 
upon the Chamber for service in the 
preparation of their codes. Groups that 
are organized have passed the codes over 
to us for final revision. 

This community has, as yet, made no 
application for federal aid in connection 
with any public works project, with the 
exception of highways. 

G. E. CoLLisson, M¢z., 
Denver Chamber of 
Denver, Colorado. 


Commerce, 


OUR local committee under the public 
works bill is composed of the most sub- 
stantial and representative men in the 
community who declared it to be their 
policy that no proposition would be 
submitted to the Government that 
wasn’t honest, sane, practical, needed 
for public benefit and safe in the matter 
of repaying the public loan. 
It has long been a part of our pro- 
gram to investigate every stock selling 
scheme that comes to our attention. 
Under the new law work of this charac- 
ter will be much more satisfactory. 
Ray GILL, Sec., 
Beaumont Chamber of Commerce, 
Beaumont, Texas. 

Recovery 


THE National Industrial 


Act has given our organization an op- 
portunity that we have not had in many 
years to be of real genuine service to the 
entire community. 

On the recovery section of the Act, 
we have become the clearing house for 
information and for assistance. Prob- 
ably not a day has passed in the last 
two months that we have not had at 
least one meeting of some group for the 
purpose of discussion or working on a 
code. At all of these meetings some 
member of our staff or member of our 
special committee has been present. 

The Blanket Code merely intensified 
this service of ours. For the last four 
or five days we have been the scene of 
continuous activity in answering ques- 
tions, making interpretations and giv- 
ing suggestions. We are now prepared 
to handle the educational campaign. 

The almost daily bulletins and com- 
munications from the United States 
Chamber of Commerce have made it 
possible for us to become the clearing 
house on information for the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. Never before 
since the organization of the United 
States Chamber has it been of such di- 
rect help to our organization. 

JouHN D. ApbAMs, Gen. Sec., 
Des Moines Chamber of Commerce, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


BEFORE NIRA was signed by the 
President, we called together the secre- 
taries of all trade associations in Sac- 
ramento. We organized them for the 
purpose of quickly disseminating infor- 
mation to all trade groups the instant 
NIRA became a law. Simultaneously 
President Schnetz appointed a National 
Industrial Recovery Committee under 
the chairmanship of the chairman of our 
Industrial Committee. 

Since that time the trade groups in 
Sacramento and trade groups covering 
our entire trade area have been called 
together—have met in the Chamber of 
Commerce building—have had _ the 
guidance of the Chamber’s Industrial 
Recovery Committee—have completed 
their organization and, in a large num- 
ber of cases, developed a local code 
which, of course, has been in line with 
codes being developed by national inter- 
state bodies. 

With the announcement of the Presi- 
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dent’s Re-employment Agreement we 
appointed a “key man” in each trade 
group (no matter how small the group ) 
to act as the representative of that 
group. A committee (varying in size ac- 
cording to the membership of the in- 
dividual group) has been appointed 
with the “key man” as chairman for 
the purpose of securing complete “‘sign- 
up” of the membership of his group. 

Six days are given for this purpose. 
If at the end of the six day period 
groups are not signed 100 per cent, spe- 
cial strong-armed committees will call 
on the individuals and firms failing to 
sign the contract. These same com- 
mittees will act as the policing agency 
to see that every person signing a con- 
tract lives up to his agreement. The 
committees will report “infringements” 
to the Chamber of Commerce. It, in 
turn, will report the infractions to the 
United States Assistant District At- 
torney. 

The Agricultural Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce has as its per- 
sonnel a representative from each of the 
farm groups and farm activities in our 
trade area. This is our committee for 
handling and disseminating informa- 
tion relative to the Farm Relief Act. 
The direct application of the work is in 
the hands of our county farm adviser. 

ARTHUR S. DuDLEy, Sec.-Mgr., 
Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


SALES are increasing in stores under 
the observation of our retail department 
and are not due to seasonal trends. 

On asking three of our largest stores 
as to what they attribute this increase, 
the following answer has been received: 
“We believe the increase is due both to 
the expectation of higher prices and to 
the return of confidence in continued 
employment and better wages.” This is 
true not only of the department stores 
trade, but also of all retail establish- 
ments, which are beginning to feel the 
benefit of the more stable employment 
given people who have been out of work 
for many months. 

Epw. N. WEINBAUM, Mgr., 
Retail Merchants Department, 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, 
Portland, Oregon. 


UNDER the National Recovery Act we 
are trying to get all of the information 
that we can as to what industry must 
and can do in helping toward the re- 
covery of business. This has entailed 
the study not only of the part oi the 
Act relating to industry and business, 
but has led us into the study of the 
financing program to pay for this new 
deal. This has been done by the Sec- 
retary alone. Just as soon as we know 
what we are expected to do under this 
new Blanket Code we will organize 
committees and will get results. 

Under the Farm Relief program we are 
endeavoring to spread the gospel of this 
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legislation among our farmer associates. 
It is set up chiefly for the producers of 
wheat, cotton, tobacco and corn and we, 
being in a dairying country, are con- 
trolled very largely by our Milk Control 
Board of the State of New York. 

Our retailers are the ones to which 
we have been giving the greater amount 
of our attention. I believe we will be 
able to give them the help they need. 

WILLIAM R. LUNK, Sec., 
Auburn Chamber of Commerce, 
Auburn, New York. 


THE press and the radio have been used 
to dispense information; groups have 
been called together, and a central com- 
mittee of representatives of more than 
one hundred business and civic organi- 
zations has been set up for the dispens- 
ing of information in carrying out the 
wishes of the Administration. This cen- 
tral cormmittee is administered and di- 
rected by a committee of 15 representa- 
tive men, who will direct the course of 
affairs here in Omaha. 

GLEN B. EASTBURN, Sec., 

Omaha Chamber of Commerce, 

Omaha, Nebraska. 


SO FAR as we are concerned, we have 
adopted the policy of helping any and 
all groups simply to get together—to 
understand the purpose and details of 
the Acts, to lend our good offices in 
launching new or rebuilt organizations; 
but we have neither attempted to re- 
cruit their crews nor chart their courses. 
CHARLES M. KETCHUM, Sec., 
Greensboro Chamber of Commerce, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


WE have tried to keep our members 
posted by bulletins and have also given 
information over the telephone, called 
conferences, etc., and I am of the opin- 
ion that as a result the people in Alex- 
andria are aware that we immediately 
changed our policy so as to fit into the 
new scheme of things. 

DAN S. HOLLENGA, Bus. Mgr., 

Alexandria Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 

Alexandria, Va. 


WITH regard to the public works pro- 
gram, we so far have had that headed 
up here by the city government officials. 
We want only essential things done with 
any money we might obtain under the 
public works program 

With regard to the farm elements out 
here, we are keeping in close touch with 
all that through our Northwest Devel- 
opment Committee, which is headed by 
Frederick E. Murphy of the Tribune, 
now a member of the Wheat Commis- 
sion at Geneva. You will recall that we 
have large cooperative farming groups 
out here such as the Twin City Milk 
Producers and the Land O'Lakes 
Creamery Company. That is a difficult 
problem to handle because agriculture 
as usual is split up into thousands of 
units. Naturally, here lies our great in- 
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terest and we cannot hope for much 
out of the Recovery Act if the farmers 
of the Northwest are not aided. 
P. S. WILLIAMS, Exec. Sec., 
Minneapolis Civic & Commerce 
Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WE have taken no action with refer. 
ence to farm relief other than assisting 
our farmers in making up applications 
for reduction in cotton acreage. In con- 
nection with our farmers, we are en- 
deavoring to interest them in a cheese 
plant, and are at present making a milk 
survey of the Pine Bluff trade terri- 
tory. 

GEORGE C. MERKEL, Sec.-Mgr., 

Pine Bluff Chamber of Commerce, 

Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 


EARLY in June our manufacturers 
committee, which represents about 150 
leading firms in Cleveland, adopted a 
resolution pledging cooperation in in- 
dustrial recovery. Since then members 
of our staff have been sitting in with 
code makers from many lines of indus- 
try, counselling and advising as far as 
possible. Our club rooms are filled daily 
with industrialists who are formulating 
their codes of fair competition. 
MUNSON HAVENS, Exec. Sec., 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


OUR local industries are cooperating 
on the lumber code, with four repre- 
sentatives from this community now in 
Washington, D. C. 

The Aberdeen and Hoquiam Cham- 
ber of Commerce offices have been put 
at the disposal of the Secretary of the 
Farm Relief Association, and an in- 
vitation has been extended to farmers 
to come in‘ and make application, or 
otherwise receive assistance they need. 

We assisted in organizing local trade 
and service groups and will continue to 
do everything necessary to carry out 
NIRA and NRA. There appears to 
be an excellent spirit in our business 
and industrial group to cooperate fully 
with the President and his program. 

F. W. MATHIAS, Manager, 
Grays Harbor Chamber of Commerce, 
Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Washington. 


PRIOK to and after the passage of this 
Act we have been holding a series of 
meetings with our manufacturers to fa- 
miliarize them with all details of the 
proposed legislation. We continued these 
meetings after the passage for the pur- 
pose of discussing proposed codes. 
After the President’s Blanket Code 
was announced we held meetings of all 
manufacturers in New Castle County, 
Delaware, explaining the provisions of 
the Code and secured from them a reso- 
lution recommending its adoption. 
GERRISH GASSAWAY, M¢gr., 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Wilmington, Del. 
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your children be able to 


tbe the work in which they will 
have the best chance for success? 





SK that small boy of yours 
today what he is going to 
be when he grows up. You 
may smile indulgently when he 
tells you proudly the kind of 
hero he intends to be. You may 
wonder whether he would get 
the most out of life in business, 
in a profession, or as an expert 
in some particular line in which 
you are interested. 


But one thing is sure. He will 
find himself, more surely and 
more quickly, if he has an ade- 
quate education before he goes 
to work than if forced to com- 
plete needed education after 
working hours. 


The boy who has not had suffi- 
cient training may be denied 
employment for which he has 
natural inclination. Oftentimes 


he is told he is lucky to get any 


kind of work. If he would win 
a high place in one of the pro- 
fessions, he will have a hard 
struggle without university 
training. 


In laying out your Program of 
Protection which provides finan- 
cial safety for your wife and a 
future income for yourself, are 
you making sure that your chil- 
dren will have a better chance 
to succeed, thanks to an as- 
sured education? 


You can own, by making small 
monthly payments, a policy 
which will do just that—assure 
your children of the education 
you want them to have. Ask a 
Metropolitan Field-Man about 
the Education Policy—or mail 
the coupon. 











Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 


—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 
—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 


—establish business credits 


—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 


—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 


—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less 

premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 


























Metropolitan Life 
insurance Company, 

1 Madison Avenue, (N) 
New York, N. Y. 


With no obligation on 
my part, | shall be glad to 
have details regarding 
your Education Policy. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 





STATE 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


* ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. = 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT - 
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How Business and NRA Cooperate 


A Thumbnail View of Progress Made Under the Recovery Administration 





W THE following calendar was pre- 
pared in an effort to give at least 
a partial view of progress being 
made by the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration and to show on what a 
broad front business men are cooperat- 
ing to bring the Government’s plans into 
operation. 

No effort has been made to list the 
literally hundreds of codes which have 
been presented for consideration. In 
this day by day account are given only 
those codes on which action had been 
taken or scheduled by mid-August. 


June 27: Hearing on Cotton Textile Code 
began; concluded June 30. Code ap- 
proved July 9 and in force July 17. 


July 19: Hearing began on Shipbuilding 
and Ship Repairing Code presented by 
the National Council of American Ship 
Builders. Closed July 21. Code approved 
July 26 to be effective after ten days. 


Hearing began on code filed by National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association. 
Concluded July 21. Hours and wages 
put into effect August 2. Code approved 
August 5. 


July 20: Hearing began on code submitted 
by 28 associations in the lumber and 
timber products industry. Concluded 
July 26. 


Hearing began on code filed by Indus- 
trial Council of Cloak and Suit Manu 
facturers, Inc., et al. Concluded July 21. 
Code approved August 9. 


Hearing began on code submitted by 
American Petroleum Institute. Hours 
and wages put into effect August 8. 


July 22: Code submitted by the silk and 
rayon dyeing and printing industry put 
in effect pending hearing. 


July 24: Hearing began on code filed by 
National Association of Wool Manufac 
turers. Concluded July 25 and approved 
July 26. 


July 25: Hearing began on code filed by 
Rayon Weavers Association. Concluded 
same day. Terms accepted temporarily 
and put in effect August 2. 


July 26: Hearing began on codes filed by 
the Clothing Manufacturers Associa 
tion et al. Hearing recessed July 27 
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July 27: Hearing began on code filed by 
rayon and synthetic yarn producing in- 
dustry. Hearing concluded same day. 
Hours and wages put into effect for pur- 
poses of blanket code on August 2. 


July 28: Hearing held on code of Ameri- 


can Lace Manufacturers Association. 


July 31: Hearing called and recessed on 
code filed by American Iron and Steel 
Institute. 


August 1: Hearing held on code filed by 
National Millinery Council. 


Hearing held on code filed by 
iron soil pipe association. 


August 2: 


the cast 


Hearing began on code filed by Inter- 
national Association of Garment Manu- 
facturers and Shirt Institute, Inc. Re- 
cessed August 3. 


Codes filed by the radio and bedding 
industries and by the American Bankers 
Association put into effect pending hear- 
ing. 


August 3: Hours and wages proposed in a 
code filed by the zinc industry were 
accepted temporarily and put into effect 
pending hearing. 


August 4: Hearing held on code filed by 
the photographic industry. Hours and 
wages put into effect for purposes of 
blanket code August 5. 


Hours and wages put into effect for 
purposes of a blanket code in the fol- 
lowing industries: Advertising special- 
ties; ice cream; fluid milk; knitted out- 
wear; oil burner; optical; paint, varnish 
and lacquer; printing; toys and play- 
things; wheat and flour milling; retail 
lumber, lumber products; building ma- 
terials and building specialties; gasoline 
pump manufacturing; ice; paper box 
manufacturing. 


August 5: Codes submitted by the mayon- 
naise and linseed oil industries and in 
the magazine and periodical publishing 
fields were temporarily accepted and 
put into effect pending hearing. 


August 7: Hearing began on code filed by 
the Corset and Brassiére Association of 
America. 


Hearing began on code filed by the 
wallpaper manufacturing industry. 


Wages and hours were put into effec 
for purposes of a blanket code in the 
storage battery industry. 


August 8: Hearing began on code filed by 
the National Lime Association. 


Hours and wages were put into effect for 
purposes of a blanket code in the fol 
lowing industries: Barber shops and 
beauticians; cheese; confectionery; evap- 


orated milk; lithographers; coal retail. = 


ing; jewelery retailing; saw and steel 
producers. 


August 9: Hearing began on the code filed 
by the bituminous coal industry. 


Wages and hours for the copper and 
brass mill products industry and ter- 
minal grain elevators were put into 
effect pending hearing. 


August 10: Hearing began on the code 
filed for the legitimate theaters by the 
League of New York Theaters, Inc. 
and the National Association of the 











Legitimate Theater. 


Hearing began on the code filed by the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers. Hours and wages of this code 
were put into effect July 26. 


Hearing began on the code of the under- 
wear and allied products industries. 


Hearing began on the code filed by the 
knitting machine and braiding and wire 
covering machine industry. 


Hearing began on code filed by the Na- 
tional Dress Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, et al. 


Wages and hours were put into effect 
as a blanket code in the following in- 
dustries: Electric light and power; label 
manufacturing; laundries; restaurants. 


August 11: Wages and hours were put 
into effect in the following industries: 
Boot and shoe manufacturing; cotton 
batting; wholesale drug. 


August 14: Hearing began on code filed 
by the Associated Fishing Tackle Manu- 
facturers. 

Hearing began on code filed by the 
Salt Producers Association. 


August 15: Hearing began on code pro- 
posed for retail trade except food and 
grocery distributors. The code was tem- 
porarily put in effect July 31. 
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FRIEND AND NEIGHBOR 








Ciose to those who live in small towns, and farther 
out upon the farms, is the helpful service of the 
telephone operator. 

In the truest sense, she is both friend and 
neighbor. Ties of kinship and association bind her 
to those whose voices come across the wires. 
Through her switchboard pass many messages 
that are important to the life and business of the 
community. 

Bright and early in the morning she puts 
through a call that helps a farmer locate a drill 
for sowing oats. Another connection finds out if 
Jim Thomas, “over near Bogard,” is feeding a 
bunch of calves and needs any shelled corn. An- 
other gets the latest price on heavy hogs for Bill 
Simpson, and helps him catch the market near the 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


AND 


top. Through the day she aids in calling a 
doctor for Mrs. Moore, whose baby is ill. Plugs in 
an emergency call that sends an ambulance east of 
town. Puts through a long distance call for Bob 
Roberts, whose boy attends the state college. Then, 
through the night, stands ever ready to help those 
in need. 

Constantly in her mind and activities is one 
fixed, guiding purpose ... “Speed the call!” And 
the further thought that she serves best when she 
serves withcourtesy andsympatheticunderstanding, 

In the bustle of the city, as in town and coun- 
try, that is the established creed of every employee 
of the Bell System. Its faithful observance in so 
large a percentage of cases is an important factor 
in the value of your telephone service. 
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} WE 00 OUR Pant | 
Style A 
Postage Stamp 


5,000 Seals 
at $1.00 per M 


Single thousand $1.50 ( postpaid). Seals, 
same size as illustrated, in official col- 
ors red, white and blue, in rolls, just 
like stamps, for rapid hand affixing or 
for use in stamp affixing machines. 
STYLE "B" (NRA Design) 1!/2”x 1/2” 


same price. 


It’s the thing to do! 


Use N RA Seals on your merchandise 
packages, letters, etc. Your customer 
will favor NR A Americans. You must 
belong to buy them. 


WRITE or WIRE 
EVER READY LABEL CORP. 


257 west 17TH st. NEW YORK 
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STOCK MARKET 
TECHNIQUE 


Edited by 


New Issue Now on Sale 
at All Newsstands 





135 Page Bound Volume 


of Articles That Appeared in the First Six 

Numbers of the Magazine—such as: 
Speculation as a Fine Art—Higher Develop- 
ment of the Dow Theory—dJudging the 
Market by Tests and Responses—How the 
Law of Supply and Demand Operates—How 
Technicians Judge the Market, 


Trading Methods, Obsolete and Modern— 
Forecasting the Swings in Auburn—Charts 
and the Dow Theory—Why Stop Orders are 
Caught — Advisory Services Analyzed — Why 
the Tape Is a Better Guide—Run Your Own 
Pool. 


More Profits in the Swings—Trading from the 
Tape—Figure Charts—Examples of Inside 
Information—Three Lines of Defense against 
Loss—-Advantages of a Neutral Position— 
Wisdom of Famous Operators, such as Gould, 
Drew, Harriman, Keene, Cutten. 

PRICE OF THIS BOOK IS $1.00 postpaid 

or sent free as a premium with two-year subscrip- 

tion to the magazine, “‘Stock Market Technique.’’ 


10 Rules of a 


Successful Trader 
in the Stock Market 


Sent free on request 








Stock Market Technique, One Wall St., N. Y. 


[] Send me without cost, your pamphlet ‘10 
Rules’ and sample copy of magazine. 


[] t enclose $1. Send me the 135 page 
bound volume and two years’ subscription to 
Steck Market Technique (12 numbers). 

Name ......... 


Street 
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(Continued from page 32) 
| “Insofar as I can see in my industry 
| any unusual buying at wholesale is due 


| | to fear of higher prices. 


“In industrial centers where we oper- 
| ate there has been a slight pick-up due 
| to increased employment. 

“There has been no trend toward 
| higher retail prices in our field, and we 
| have only increased stocks on such items 
as cotton products and tobacco.” 

Finally, we'll explore further the de- 
| partment store situation. From _ the 
| president of one of the largest stores in 


New York comes this statement: 

‘Sales show a tendency toward im- 
provement. 

“Retail prices have not tended to in- 
crease as yet, but with indications of 
wholesale prices advancing more rapid- 
ly than seems justified, the lag of retail 
prices cannot continue. I understand 
that many retailers have laid in heavy 
stocks. I should not think, however, that 
by and large the stock in hand plus 
outstanding orders is very much heavier 
than in normal years. 

“In our own store we have a few 
more people than a year ago. We shall 
increase that number considerably.” 

From the president of another front- 
| rank New York department store comes 
this brief comment: 

“As to what may be expected in the 
near future I am unwilling to prophesy. 
We are hoping for a decided improve- 
ment. Sales were very satisfactory in 
May and June but July has not been 
giving such good account of itself.” 


Looking for better sales 


A FLORIDA department-store execu- 
tive writes: 

“We have just set up our quota for 
our new fiscal year. It is based on a 
15 per cent increase in sales. 

“April, May, June and July have 
shown increase in sales. We believe part 
of this is due to expectation of higher 
prices. We have covered ourselves on 
| staple merchandise for three months. 
| We shall increase employment about 


| November.” 


The president of a Pennsylvania de- 
partment store remarks: 

“Much of the current recovery is due 
to a conviction that the Administration 
program will cause a general business 
expansion accompanied by higher 
prices. Such recovery as we have ex- 
perienced thus far largely represents 
rehabilitations at the low-price market. 

“Sales began increasing in April. May 
was considerably better, June slightly 
better than May, and July may equal 
June. 

“The trend of retail prices is decided- 
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How Merchants View the Upswing 


ly upward. We have covered early buy. 
ing of staple merchandise because we 
believe such merchandise will be slow 
in delivery by reason of restricted pro. 
duction and hesitancy of manufacturers 
to pay higher mill prices. Future buying 
will depend on consumer demand. Em. 
ployment in our store has increased,” 

The president of another large 
Pennsylvania store warns: 

“I believe the current recovery is 
based on consumer fear of higher prices, 
and is not on a solid foundation. Our 
sales increase dates back to April. 

“Trend of retail prices is dangerously 
upward. We increased stocks as a meas- 
ure of protection.” 

From a city further westward, in 
Ohio, another executive writes: 

“Relatively, business is better, aver- 
age sale is somewhat higher, and dollar 
retail business is for the first time in 
almost 30 months ahead of a year ago, 
This has been true only since July 1. 

“Prices promise to be much higher for 


fall. The new scale may be too abruptly. 


high—it may discourage buying. How- 
ever, if the public’s reaction is at all 
like that of retailers, the abrupt increase 
will be so dramatic as immediately to 
stimulate retail buying.” 

The president of a northern Ohio de- 
partment store gives these views: 

“We began to notice a slight increase 
in sales in April. May showed further 
improvement and June still greater. 

“There has not been enough reem- 
ployment in our district to establish 
this as a reason for the improvement. 
We attribute it to general depletion of 
consumer necessities, distribution of 
dividends in closed banks, and reduc- 
tion of hoarding. 

“T believe present buying by retailers 
is due to anticipation of a normal fall 
business, possibly larger than in 1932. 

“Taxes and raw-material price in- 
creases will reflect in retail prices, but 
must be carried to the consumer cau- 
tiously. Today the retailer has no mar- 
gin to absorb additional costs.” 

The vice president of another depart- 
ment store im northern Ohio says: 

“Undoubtedly there is an uptrend in 
sales. It began some time in April. 

“The improvement is due partly to a 
return of public confidence and partly 
to probability of higher prices.” 

Then this merchant interjects a word 
of caution: “Our guess is that much of 
the industrial recovery is unfortunately 
due to production of so-called ‘shelf- 
goods’ and of some advance speculation 
in commodities by retailers. If this be 
true, and it continues two or three 
months longer, retailers will have ab- 
sorbed their needs and there will be a 
slowing up in retailers’ buying, followed 
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by break in the price level.” From the 
general manager of a Chicago store, 
there is this note: Ce 

“Since April our sales have increased. i B 
The Century of Progress here has prob- és, Wwe need the equi pment “* ut 
ably been responsible for an appreciable | 
percentage. However, some part is un- | ’ ‘ 
doubtedly due to expectation of higher we can t make the investment now 
prices and to a return of confidence. | 

“Retail prices have shown signs of 
advance and, we believe, are indicative 
of decided advances in the next few 
months. This has led us to change from | 
hand-to-mouth buying somewhat.” 

In conclusion, a St. Louis depart- 
ment-store executive says: 

“The present business recovery is 
probably due both to wearing out of 
the depression cycle and fear or antici- 
pation of inflation. 

“Retail business during the last 90 
days has been somewhat better, but 
must improve considerably more to ab- 
sorb increased pay rolls. Retailers have 
been reluctant to increase prices on wide 
scale. | 
“Large retail institutions have done | 
more advance buying than usual, in | 
anticipation of higher prices. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that the stock 
of manufactured goods is increasing, 
indicating that retailers are not moving | 
merchandise into consumption as fast | ; 
as it is being produced. If h bl 

“Employment in the retail business t at S your pro ei”, 
is just beginning to increase and will 


ndoubtedly increase more this fall.” h 3 
: Surveying their aliens opinions, we eve S OU” AnNSWwWerV J 


find these merchants agreeing that the 








trend of prices is upward. Business conditions have made it difficult for 
There is also almost unanimous agree- many manufacturers to plan investments in new packaging equipment. 
ment that the consumer is playing an ‘ 
important part in the upswing through They recognize the advantages of modern equipment in reducing packaging 
renewed purchasing. costs, the greater possibilities of broadening their market with new ideas 
and dress made possible with modern production equipment. They recog- 
Higher prices help sales nize the powerful sales stimulant of better appearing packages produced 


THERE is general agreement that the at lower cost. 


increase in both wholesale and retail They would use Pneumatic Scale equipment immediately if a substantial 
sales has been caused largely by expec- 


; : : ; initial investment were not necessary. 
tation of higher prices. Confidence in y 


continued employment is given as a We are providing a means for acquiring needed equipment under a plan 
lesser but still important cause of re- which has proved sound and successful in many other leading industries. 
newed consumer buying. Reemploy- 

ment is making itself felt also. This plan eliminates the burden of heavy initial investment, and is flexible 
_ The consensus is, however, that the enough to meet exigency and the individual requirements of every business. 
increased purchasing power first dem- It is an adequate and satisfactory answer to the statement—“I can’t afford 


onstrated itself in rural districts and 
smaller communities, thence spread to : ; 
larger communities and has now evi- | sideration. We await your call. Write today. 


denced itself more or less generally. | 
Several merchants indicate a feeling | 
that some manufacturers and whole- 


salers have unwarrantedly increased 
prices, and nearly all, while expressing N E U MATIC CA IE 
reluctance to increase their own prices, | 
see such increases as inevitable. 
ACKAGING MACHINERY 


The majority of the merchants indi- 
cate that they are increasing or expect- 

PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LTD., 67 NEWPORT AVE. 
QUINCY, MASS. (NORFOLK DOWNS STATION) 


to buy it now.’’ You owe it to yourself to give this plan your careful con- 


ing to increase employment in their 
organizations. Finally there is evidenced 


a definite j away. especi j Branch Offices in New York, 117 Liberty St.; Chicago, 360 North Michigan Ave.) 
; . nite turning away, especially = San Francisco, 320 Market St.; Melbourne, Victoria; Sydney, N. S. W. and 
staple lines, from hand-to-mouth buying. | Trafalgar House, No. 9 Whitehall, London, England 


When writing to PNEUMATIC ScaLe Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 











Developments in Distribution 


DEVISING of quicker, better ways of bridging 


the gap between producer and consumer is a 


prime responsibility of distribution today, 


one which carries rewards for fulfillment 


Se/CONTROL of used-car trading is 
said to be the objective of a new 
organization whose services are re- 

served exclusively for dealers in a popular 
make of car. It is said to provide a uniform 
method of used-car appraisal, establishment 
of exchanges in various communities for 
recording trading offers made by dealers to 
their customers, and an agreement among 
dealers participating under which the first 
bidder on a given used car is given an 
opportunity to revise his bid should other 
dealers offer more. 


« 


NOVEL premiums are being tried in test 
campaigns by one automobile company. 
One premium is a free auto radio with 
every car; another a free trip to A Century 
of Progress. The latter offer includes rail 
transportation to Chicago, meals, hotel 
room, admission to the grounds and to 81 
exhibits. The trip’s arranged when the pros- 
pect makes a down payment; at the end 
of his three-day holiday he gets delivery of 
the car in Chicago or at the factory as he 
elects. 


¢ 


A LESS-THAN-CARLOAD container 
which carries hard coal all the way from 
mine to consumer's bin has been devised 
by a Pennsylvania coal company. Filled 
with the specified size and weight at the 
mine, the containers are placed aboard cars 
by crane, moved from car to truck or 
storage in the dealer's yard in the same way. 
They permit a single car to be loaded with 
a variety of sizes, serve as storage re- 
ceptacles in the dealer’s yard, eliminating 
the necessity for the old-type coal pockets. 
Rete questions are holding up their use at 
present. 


¢ 


COAL dealers in a New Jersey city are co- 
operating in building up domestic con- 
sumption of coal during summer months 
through a city-wide drive to install auto- 
matic, coal-burning water heaters. They 
arranged attractive financing terms, started 
the drive with a parade in which trucks 
of all dealers participated, and carried it 
along with advertising. 


* 


TO aid its retailers a packing company has 
evolved a slide rule for pricing retail cuts 
of beef and veal. The retailer who desires 
a certain gross profit on either carcasses or 
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wholesale cuts adjusts the rule until his de- 
sired gross profit figure is brought under 
his cost per pound. He then can read off 
the prices he must charge per pound for 
various retail cuts in order to achieve his 
desired profit. 


¢ 


TO THE lengthening list of packaged farm 
products add rhubarb, asparagus and blue 
berries. Celery pioneered some months ago. 
Waxed paperboard containers with trans- 
parent cellulose windows were used, keep 
ing the product fresh much longer, reducing 
waste and spoilage, facilitating handling 
and control by retailers. The latter found 
no difficulty in getting 15 cents a bunch for 
the boxed celery in place of the usual ten. 
Tomatoes came next, four to a box, the 
hydrator package preserving their moisture 
content, preventing shrivelling for weeks. 
Strawberries and mushrooms are among 
other products successfully packaged. 


¢ 


A SUGAR company is making its twelve- 
and-a-half pound sugar bags from a well- 
known brand of toweling, reports both 
grocers and housewives pleased with the 
plan. When the bag is emptied the house- 
wife rips open the seams and provides her- 
self with a kitchen towel 30 inches long, 
fourteen-and-a-half inches wide. 


¢ 


A NEW YORK department store used a 
full-page advertisement to announce a ten 
per cent increase in salaries for its entire 
staff of employees and to assure “the Ad- 
ministration behind the National Recovery 
Act” of its “sincere and fullest coopera- 
tion.” ‘““We hope,” the advertisement con- 
tinued, “that this small gesture on our part 
may lead the way to increased earning 
power in our industry... .” 


¢ 


THE THOUSANDS of bathers at one of 
the popular Long Island beaches lend their 
ears—-perforce—to the “largest public ad- 
dress system in the world.” News flashes, 
music, health exercises, swimming lessons 
intersperse the advertising messages which 
flood the mile-and-a-quarter beach from 12 
huge loudspeakers. 


+ 


AN ARKANSAS moving company pleases 
housewives with a clothes moving box, 70 
by 27 by 30 inches, with a hinged door 


and rod inside to receive clothes hangers 
The moving men carry the box to the bed. 
room, the housewife places the family 
clothing inside, padlocks the box and re. 
tains the key until she unlocks the chest 
in her new home. The arrangement sim- 
plifies moving, saves the customer a clothes 
pressing bill. 


¢ 


A CALIFORNIA dealer finds the selling 
of lime, sand, plaster, and cement in hand- 
ful lots profitable. The materials, offered for 
the convenience of customers who may 
wish to patch plastering in their homes, or 
sidewalk cracks and holes, are displayed in 
five-gallon pails and are weighed out and 
correctly proportioned at the counter. 


¢ 


SHIPPING and storing of quicklime is fa- 
cilitated by a new bag lined with moisture- 
proof transparent cellulose. Quicklime may 
be stored in it for a year or more, it is 
said, without absorbing moisture and, as 
a result, without heating or swelling. 


¢ 


A TEXAS lumber dealer reports a success- 
ful plan for selling home renovizing. Pros- 
pects are selected from home owners having 
satisfactory credit ratings. The dealer's 
salesman snapshots each prospect's house, 
pastes the small photo on the cover of a 
four-page folder which is inscribed with the 
prospect’s name and the message: “Based 
on today’s low prices, here is a cost esti- 
mate for a specific improvement on your 
home.” The folder acts as a door opener 
when the salesman calls. If the prospect 
can be interested in a specific improvement 
the salesman calls in a competent workman 
or contractor who makes a price for the 
job. Contracts are always between the 
workman and owner, the lumber dealer 
serving only as an intermediary. His serv- 
ices as such bring him 10 per cent of the 
workman’s or contractor’s gross receipts 
from the job. 


¢ 

ODD LOTS: A New York company is 
marketing pretzels in paper bowls covered 
with transparent cellulose. .. . Prune bread 
is being introduced on the West Coast. 
Concentrated onions are now being 
marketed in tins; they’re said to save 
milady tears. Powdered preparations 
for making ice cream and sherbet in me- 
chanical refrigerators have made their bow. 
... Housewives are now offered mechanical 
refrigerators in colors to match their kitchen 
color schemes. . . . Concentrated shredded 
fish meat is on the market; a pound of it 
is said to make five pounds of normal fish 

meat with the addition of water. 
PauL H. HAYWARD 


Epitor’s Note— Further information on 
any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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Multigraph nnounces 


TRADE MARK 


LITHOGRAPHY FOR THE OFFICE ! 


ultilith 


TRADE MARK 





- +. a new and simple lithographic machine based 
on 30 years experience in designing and _ building 


office duplicating and printing equipment. 


Multilith ... the new Multigraph product . .. now makes possible 
greater economies and utilization of printed material than ever before. 
Simple ... versatile ... low priced ... it is the first office machine 
that brings lithography within the scope of layman utility. 

Right in your own office you can MULTILITH letterheads, catalog pages, 
charts, maps, advertising and sales material, drawings, illustrations, 
business and factory forms, etc., at a high standard of speed, quality 
and economy. It is possible for you to typewrite, write or trace 







MULTILITH models offer Y ETTERMERDS material onto a MULTILITH plate, place the plate into the machine 

the lowest-priced complete <a : and begin production of quantity lithographed copies... all within 

offset lithographic equip- ostt® 2 J os) 

mient 04 the market today! % ° RADE a few moment’s time. Photographs, advertisements, and other 
\. 2 toned subjects can be transferred to the MULTILITH plate by a 


simple photographic process, and rich-looking copies produced 
pie |} gray ] g COT I 


within a half-hour’s time! 


a SEE MULTILITH DEMONSTRATED! 


Not until you have seen the remarkable simplicity of this 
new machine, and marvelled at its performance, can you 
fully realize what MULTILITH will mean to you. The 
Multigraph Sales Agency in your locality will demon- 
strate the SPEED, QUALITY and ECONOMY of MULTILITH 

at your convenience, without obligation. 


Model 296 MULTILITH 
A very compact and completely auto- \ opt 
\ gio 


gis 
\ ant 7 Phone now for an appointment, or write direct for TAN 
\ we further details and samples of MULTILITH work, aR 
A all G Multi hc Divisi 1ddress h- 
oO Multigraph Company .. Division of Addressograp Vv, 
* Multigraph Corporation... Cleveland, Ohio. WW 


matic offset lithographic press for 

layman operation. Reproduces photo- 

graphs, illustrations, advertisements, 

maps, letterheads, forms, etc.; in fact, 

any line or tone subject within its 

range of capabilities, at speeds up to 

3500 an hour. ae 
An ideal office printing unit that i 
will filla large percentage of the print- 

ing requirements of any business. 





When ceriting to ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION please mentio 














Keeping ahead 


of Today’s 


Competition 


om are many ways of securing a 
definite sales advantage by means of the 
package. A food or confection is placed 
in a package which displays the actual 
product; arouses desire—and sales go up 
... A smoking tobacco is given a special 
moisture-proof wrap, which keeps it fresher 
and more enjoyable —and a march is 
stolen on competition... An easy-opening 
tab is devised for the protective wrap on 
chewing-gum —and new favor is won for 
the product. These are just a few examples 
of the kind of package improvements 
which are helping to win sales these days 
for many products. 

The Package Machinery Company has 
played an important part in the develop- 
ment of better packaging. All that we have 
learned in our many years of serving 
America’s leading package goods manu- 
facturers is at your disposal. 


Consult Us 
If you are seeking a better package to 
improve sales —or more efficient machinery 
to lower costs—consult our nearest office. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


Peterborough, England: Baker Perkins, Ltd. 


ee a 
& . 1G... y 
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PACKAGE 


Over 200 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 





When writing t 


~ 


Neilisnanl 


B.«: 
M 


o PackaGE Macuinery Company please mention Nation’s 
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Office Work 
Goes Modern 


(Continued from page 22) 
mechanical field, as the files of the 
Do/More Chair Company, Elkhart, 
Ind., eloquently suggest. The experience 


of the Clark Brothers Chewing Gum i 


Company, Pittsburgh, is typical. 
“Gum is rolled into sheets by machine, 
then broken into sticks and arranged in 
trays by hand. When working to capac- 
ity, the plant produces 6,000,000 sticks 


a day. The girls must reach upward to | 


the moving conveyors, bring down a 
tray, break up their sheets of gum, and 
place their finished work on another con- 
veyor in a few seconds. 

“The problem of posture was solved 
with the Do/More Health chair—48 in 
one department. By being brought up 
to their work, with suitable back rests, 
the girls have increased their production 
and earnings up to 50 per cent.” 

To do a number of copying jobs which 





RARE Fs HSIN 


“SAneIEpSEs sme KARE ete: 


have to be done; to do them better, | 
quicker, without errors and cheaper is | 


the purpose of Ditto. 


It is represented that “Anything that | 


is once a matter of record need never be 


| rewritten, set in type, or cut in a stencil, 


/ness grew, 
| ; 
purchased and 


| ten clerks and considerable 


when you have Ditto. Your original rec- 
ord may be a drawing, a handwritten 
memorandum or a typewritten or print- 
ed sheet. The necessary copies can be 
made by the Ditto Process.” 


Savings in postings 


A NATIONALLY known company 
was using ]4 posting machines and 15 
calculating machines for handling book- 
keeping records. The first of these ma- 
chines was installed some years ago 
when the concern was small. As the busi- 
additional machines were 
additional operators 
hired. No change was made in system, 
routine or method—the firm and its 
equipment just grew. 

After a thorough analysis of proce- 
dures and desired results in 1930, the 
29 obsolete machines were replaced by 
eight Burroughs typewriting and multi- 
plying bookkeeping machines and two 
Burroughs posting machines, saving 
$4.50-a- 


| square-foot floor space. With an in- 


vestment of about $16,000 the firm saved 
$66,000 the first year in total accounting 
cost. It was never represented that ten 
new machines could do the work of 29 


_ machines at such saving. But changing 


the accounting routine and using the 


latest equipment did open the way to 


extra economies. 

Another type of saving, often possi- 
ble, is contributed by a company which 
for years remained so satisfied with its 


| accounting procedure that it made no 


SOLAR TEN 


eT RICE 


emecemene 


MRSS T RENO 
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102 Years of experience have 


taught International Harvester that 
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DEPRESSION TIME 


IS NO TIME TO MARK TIME 


N a time of industrial stress two courses 

are open to a business organization. It can 
abandon the field of action, crawl into the 
cyclone cellar, and begin an endless period 
of walTinc. A costly course, because to stand 
still is to fall bac k. 

OR—it can continue to build for an inevi- 
tably larger future. 

International Harvester, during these re- 
cent years of reaction, has taken the broader 
view—a course made easier perhaps by the 


Recent Achievements of 





In this Half-Ton 6-Cylinder 

Truck for light-delivery, 
International this year has set a new standard 
in style and performance. The chassis of this 
truck, Model D-1, sells for $360, f. o.b. factory. 





perspective and experience of its own 102 
years of history. 

International Harvester occupies a posi- 
tion of major importance in the manufacture 
of motor trucks, industrial power, and agri- 
cultural equipment. In these three fields in 
these trying years the management of this 
Company has followed an aggressive pro- 
gram, pioneering new developments and im- 
proving its many well-known products. 


Some of the outstanding industrial prod- 


International 


International has recently announced a remark- 
able 2-ton value in the Model B-4. The 145-in 
wheelbase chassis sells for $1045 f. 0. b. factory 
There are also | and 3-ton models. 


Harvester 


ucts developed by the Company since 1929 
are shown here. These are products highly 
qualified to aid in any private or public pro- 
gram of reconstruction. 

If your new plans call for motor trucks and 
industrial tractors built for today’s exacting 
needs, find out what International Harvester 
has to offer you. Call one of our branches or 
dealers. Write us for specific information. 
HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(incoaronaren) 


INTERNATIONAL 


606 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Hlinois 


Engineering: 





Impressive heavy-duty truck values were presented last 
year in the powerful 6-cylinder 5 to 7%-ton Interna- 
tional Models A-7 and A-8. Built in four wheelbases, for 
heavy dump, tractor trailer, and cross-country service. 





The two McCormick-Deering 


T-40, announced in 1931 and 1932, have proved a sensation 
through remarkable accessibility and low maintenance cost. 
And now, in DIESEL power application to McCormick-Deering 
tractor design, International Harvester takes another forward 
step. The large TracTracTor shown is available powered either 
with a Diesel engine or a 6-cylinder gasoline engine. 


TRACTRACTORS, T-20 and The I-30 tractor is 


wheel type. 


the latest form of Me- 
Cormick-Deering industrial power of the is 
McCormick- Deering industrial 
tractors are the standard of versatile and 
economical power. International Harvester 
is the world’s largest tractor builder. 


The MecCormick-Deering power unit 
available as an independent power 
plant or as an integral part of high- 
quality equipment. Four sizes ranging 
from 25 to 50 horsepower, including 
one with Diesel engine. 
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in this day 











MERICA’S program of national re- 
covery offers the greatest op- 
portunity for progress that any 
living man has seen. But that prog- 
ress will not be the gift of Fate. It 
will not just “happen.” 

A plain study of the manage- 
ment of your own business will 
show that you will succeed only by 
the proper handling of men. 
money, raw materials and equip- 
ment. Proper handling, mind you. 
Control, that means. 

In every business the simple, di- 
rect means of control is through 
written instructions, written re- 


The Quality-Utility Paper for business 


mMERM 
WANBOND Me 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 


It is our word of honor to the public 


Hiuuermise Paper Company, 


Please send me the portfolios 
heads and printed forms 


in the United States, Outside I 


Name 





Position 


( Attach this coupon to your company letterhead) 


Erie, 


of letter- 
(Sent free anywhere 


s 


FORGE YOURSELF 
STRONGER TOOLS 


of National Recovery 


Ty 


» 





ports, signed dated correspondence 

sheets of paper that record what 
one man knows or wants done, pass- 
ing that information along to one 
or a thousand other workers. 


As you reemploy labor, as you 
set up new standards, as you step 
out with new selling energy, you 
need more than ever the control- 
ling help of business printing. 


Among the tools of management 
is Hammermill Bond—the paper 
used by business men. Hammermill 
Bond is the most widely distrib- 
uted, most readily available bond 
paper on the market. Paper mer- 
chants in 97 cities carry large 
stocks for immediate delivery—im- 
portant, when you must have new 
supplies of printing to meet new 
needs quickly. You can standardize 
on Hammermill Bond readily by 
asking your printer to use it every 
time you order letterheads, envel- 
opes or any kind of printed forms. 


OFFER TO EXECUTIVES 


Hammermill has collected facts 
and experiences in the use of 
paper and printing. This ma- 
terial is included in the port- 
folios “Better Letterheads” and 
“Printed Forms at Work.” 
Simply attach coupon to your 
company letterhead. 


Penna. 


When writing to HAMMERMILL Paper Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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| attempt to ascertain whether a say; 


could be made. A Burroughs representa. 
tive obtained permission to make 
complete study which resulted in Saving 
most of the cost of this work. This com. 
pany had used the same equipment for 
about 20 years on freight claims ae. 
counting. In that time it paid about 
$25,000 in rentals, and $8,000 in carg 
costs. Analysis revealed that virty 
all of this expense could be eliminated 
without buying equipment or hiring ad. 
ditional help. 

A cooperative marketing association 


bought a modern accounting machine at | 


approximately $2,700 and realized an 
annual saving exceeding this amount 


plus better appearing records and more | 


timely and more valuable information, 





Keeping track of the kegs 


THAT the beer business is much more 


than brewing every one knows who ever | 
tried to trace a keg. The way of a cus- | 


tomer with a container gave the Elliott 
Fisher Company its opportunity to show 
what modern accounting machine equip- 


ment could do in keeping track of the | 


the deposit is not enough to compensate 
for the loss of the containers. 

Furthermore, present day Underwood 
Elliott Fisher accounting machine equip- 
ment makes it possible for the brewer to 
maintain a control over the drivers’ tick- 
ets and the platform tally sheets by 
drivers’ routes. These figures are impor- 
tant because the number of kegs sold 
(by size) affords a check on the revenue 
stamps used during any period. 

Another important control readily 
made possible by the use of modern ac- 
counting machine equipment is obtained 
through the medium of a trial balance 
of the outstanding kegs charged against 
customers. This information enables the 
management properly to adjust the in- 
ventory of kegs in the yard. 

The results made possible by the new 
Underwood Elliott Fisher accounting 
machines could not be effectively ob- 
tained with machines manufactured only 
a few years ago. 

A department store chain recently 
centralized its general accounting and 
found that eight new Underwood Elliott 
Fisher equipments could _ efficiently 
handle all of the work that was previ- 
ously done on 25 machines manufac- 
tured five to fifteen years ago. 

Sales of Underwood typewriters and 
Underwood Sundstrand adding ma- 
chines, are now largely based on the fact 
that the purchaser feels that this new 
equipment will pay for itself and show 
a profit on the investment in a short 
time. 

As an example, one of the large oil 
companies has found that replacing 
its typewriters at the rate of 50 a month 
with new Underwood machines is worth 


_ while because the new typewriters can 


| kegs, a job of first importance because | 
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produce more work even with the pres- 
ent reduced personnel. 

“Will it pay?” is a question which the 
General Fireproofing Company answers | 
for the prospective customer through an | 
investigation by its equipment engi- 
neers. Floor plans with front elevations 
show the client just what changes are | 
recommended. He gets a comprehensive | 
view of the proposed installation as it 
would look in his office space. In Boston 
alone, more than 1,500 of these surveys 
were made. Of the results, the company 
reports that “we have found instances 
where the returns from the necessary in- 
vestment have been tremendously high; 
others show a smaller profit on the in- 
yestment, but over a period of 15 
years in this city, a review places us in a 
position to state that the installations 
we have made have paid to an astonish- 
ing degree and will continue to pay as 
Jong as the concerns are in business. 

The big stumbling block to moderniz- 
ing offices and standardizing equipment | 
is the owner’s unwillingness to make ob- 
solete a large quantity of office equip- 
ment originally costing thousands of 
dollars and still useful though admitted- 
ly inefficient. 

Reporting on its installation of equip- 
ment for the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the General Fireproofing Com- 
pany suggests the measure of possible 
economies by pointing out that in de- 
partments where card record desks for 
posting replaced tub desks, the bonus 
rates for some employees showed a gain 
of 30 per cent over previous figures. In 
another installation, for the Equitable 
Life Insurance Society, one unit alone, 
a transcribing machine desk, accounted 
for a 1214 per cent increase of steno- 
graphic output. 


Protection against fires 


HOWEVER excellent the office appli- 
ances may be, safeguarding business 
records is an issue of first importance. 
As the Diebold Safe & Lock Company 
interprets the hazards, 

“Years of time and hard work spent 
in planning, scheming, organizing . . . 
wiped out by fire so completely it is use- 
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less to think of starting out again. But 
the prospect of beginning all over again 
is not so bad if your records were saved. 


“Advances in the art of building pro- | 


tection devices now make it possible to 
dovetail fire protection so closely into 
present day methods of compiling and 
consulting records that its proper use 
does not burden the operator but, to the 
contrary, facilitates the operation.” 

In a very real sense, a thing is not 
done well if it is done wastefully. How- 
ever much the depression may have 


slowed down the pace of trade, time is | 


of the essence—time for personal affairs, 
time for family life, time for recreation, 
time for the things of the spirit, for the 
great “intangibles” of this life. 








ANUFACTURING COSTS have 
never been so evenly balanced 
from a competitive standpoint. So 
it will happen that the concerns 
that go ahead, the men who make 
money out of their businesses, will 
do constructive thinking on two 
points: Careful internal manage- 
ment and aggressive sales activities. 
There are different roads to the 
goal of more profitable sales. One 
way is that of sending frequent and 
timely notices to salesmen and deal- 
ers, bulletins that inform and stim- 
ulate the sales force, instructive 
memos that tell the factory or the 
branch office some new and impor- 
tant piece of information, quotas 
and accomplishments expressed in 
figures and distributed to all who 
may be stirred to action by seeing 
them. 

In this field of distributing in- 
formation the office duplicating 
machine plays an important réle. 
Special letterheads on mimeograph 










THAT 100 
SHEET TEST 
PROVES IT’S 
REALLY BETTER 














paper, attractive headings for time- 
ly bulletins, forms ready for figures 
and data provide the ammunition 
that can be fed through your own 
equipment. 

It is important that such mes- 
sages be more than mere duplicated 
copies. They should have charac- 
ter. Hammermill Mimeograph 
paper has the crackle, the feel, the 
appearance, the folding qualities 
of a bond paper... At times there 
will be last-minute corrections— 
erasures. You can erase and rewrite 
neatly on the surface of Hammer- 
mill Mimeograph ... Even your 
pen signature will be clean, sharp 
and without feathering ... And of 
course Hammermill Mimeograph 
will run through your equipment 
at high speeds with a minimum of 
off-setting or other operating 
trouble. 


Hammermill Mimeograph not 
only serves with exceptional satis- 
faction the field indicated by its 
name, but combines many other 
virtues of real value in giving your 
message the cleanness, attractive- 
ness and dignity you demand. 


MiIMEOGRAPH PAPER 


BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


OFFER TO MIMEOGRAPH USERS 


The best proof of the value of 
Hammermill Mimeograph is a 
test on your own equipment. 
You are invited to use the | 
coupon for a free 100-sheet 
packageof Hammermill Mimeo- 
graph with which will be sent a 
sample book showing the range 
of colors, weights and finishes. 
Put the test paper through your 
machine with a regular run and 
compare the results with the 
paper you have been using. 


Name 


Position 


Ham™mermiut Parer Company, Erie, Penna. 


Please send me the 100-sheet iest package 
of Hammermill Mimeograph Paper. (Sent 
free anywhere in the United States. Out- 
side U. S. 50c.) 


Make and model of machine 


(Please be sure to attach coupon te your company letterhead) 





When writing to HAMMERMILL Paper Company please mention Nation's Business 








A Yardstick for Government 


By CHESTER LEASURE 
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Se/“FIGURES won't 
lie.” 

Of course not; but 
they can be woefully and 
disastrously misleading. Es- 
pecially bookkeeping figures. 
Many an apparently thriv- 
ing business has gone to 
pot, and fetched up in the 
port of derelict business 
ventures — the bankruptcy 
court—because its book- 
keeping failed to do what 
bookkeeping is relied on to 
do—to reflect the true con- 
dition of the enterprise in 
terms of gain or loss on its 
operations, with due regard 
to all outlays incident to its processes 
and transactions. And the result has 
been just too bad—bad for owners, bad 
for employees and bad for creditors— 
bad for everybody. 

But this isn’t the doleful lay of pri- 
vate ventures wrecked on the treacherous 
shoals of improper cost keeping. It is 
rather a recital of an effort to rectify 
Uncle Sam’s Micawberish,  slip-shod 
methods of bookkeeping. To be sure, as 
long as Uncle Sam’s folk are solvent 
there’s no danger of that avuncular per- 
sonage with the Roman nose and striped 
pants going bust—no matter how slack 
his bookkeeping. When he’s pinched for 
funds to cover his losses all he needs do 
is to call on his folk to make good, via 
taxation. He may, for example, lose mil- 
lions trying to operate a fleet of mer- 
chant ships and nobody—except the 
taxpayer—be the wiser, or the worse. 

Now the Government was not in- 
tended or designed to become a business 
enterprise—to become a maker or trader 
in goods, wares or merchandise. Yet, 
for various specious reasons—which as 
Kipling says, plot another story; a story 
oft told in this magazine—the Govern- 
ment has become a manufacturer and 
dealer in many kinds and sorts of wares 
and merchandise in direct competition 
with theenterprises of taxpayingcitizens. 

It is not a present purpose to dilate 
upon the rights or wrongs of this situa- 
tion—-the existence of which has been 
all too amply and convincingly dis- 
closed by an agency of the Government 
itself—a special committee of the House 
of Representatives, last year. Citizens, 
hundreds of them, owners and operators 
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THE INVESTIGATIONS of the Shan- 
non Committee last year showed that, how- 
ever hurtful the competition of Government 
with business, the worst feature is that 
governmental accounting does not disclose 
all costs. The Shannon bill intends tostand- 
ardize governmental bookkeeping in ac- 


cordance with the best business practices 


or representatives of private business 
enterprises from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and even from the Panama 
Canal Zone; manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, retailers, and professional men 
came before the Committee. They told 
much the same story of the competition 
to which they are subjected by agencies 
of the Government. With one accord 
they stressed this question of govern- 
ment accounting. Waiving the rights or 
the wrongs of the Government entering 
into competition with taxpaying busi- 
ness enterprises, these witnesses insisted 
that if they must meet the Government 
as a competitor, such competition ought, 
at least, to be on terms of accounting 
equality. 

That doesn’t seem unreasonable. 
That’s only “good cricket.” And it so 
appealed to the members of the Con- 
gressional Committee, the Honorables 
Joseph B. Shannon, of Missouri; Robert 
F. Rich, of Pennsylvania; Samuel B. 
Pettengill, of Indiana; Edward E. Cox, 
of Georgia; and William H. Stafford, 
of Wisconsin. 


Bookkeeping to show all costs 


AFTER duly weighing the voluminous 
testimony before them, the members of 
the Committee unanimously agreed and 
recommended to the Congress that “a 
government department or _ public 
agency should not be permitted to com- 
pete with any private business except 
upon terms of actual costs.” The Com- 
mittee further recommended that the 
bookkeeping methods of any and all 
government agencies that compete with 


private business enterprise 
“be required to adopt a sys. 
tem of account keeping that 
will conform to ‘accepted 
standards’ of accounting,” 
and reflect all proper ele 
ments of cost, such as “in. 
terest on invested capital, 
taxes, depreciation,” and 
the like. The Committee 
logically argues that “the 
government, requiring such 
a procedure, a satisfactory 
and just comparison may 
be had between private and 
government costs of produe- 
tion and operation.” 
The Committee then 
voices the opinion—in the light of the 
testimony before it—that “if hidden 
costs were brought to light many ac- 
tivities of the Government which are 
now justified on the plea of economy 
could no longer be defended.” 
What is to be done about it? 
The Committee has an answer set 
forth in a bill of legislation introduced 
in Congress by Chairman Shannon, a 
true and realistic son of the “show me” 
state. . 
This bill, H. R. 6038, is entitled, “An 
act to provide for the establishment * 
and maintenance of a standard system | 
of cost accounting and cost reports for 
the executive departments of the United 
States.” This bill was referred to the 
House Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. Another 
astute son of Missouri, Honorable John | 


J. Cochran, is Chairman of this Com- | 


mittee. His associates are: 
Gasque, of South Carolina; Riley J. 


Wilson, of Louisiana; William W. Whit- f 


tington, of Mississippi; Glen Griswold, 
of Indiana; Lindsay C. Warren, of 
North Carolina; William R. Thom, of 


Allard H. | 


e 


Ohio; Randolph Carpenter, of Kansas; | 


J. Twing Brooks, of Pennsylvania; 
Edwin M. Schaefer, of Illinois; Francis 
E. Walter, of Pennsylvania; Edward 
C. Eicher, of lowa; A. Willis Robertson, 
of Virginia; Wilbur L. Adams, of Dela- 
ware; Joseph W. Bailey, of Texas; 
Charles L. Gifford, of Massachusetts; 
Robert F. Rich, of Pennsylvania; John 
B. Hollister, of Ohio; Edward L. 
Stokes, of Pennsylvania; George W. 
Blanchard, of Wisconsin; and Philip A. 





Goodwin, of New York. This Com- 
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COMMERCE « INDUSTRY 
TRANSPORTATION 








Com- 





PARTNERS 
in AMERICA 


Throughout the days of panic and depression, with the 
credit situation disorganized and with property values 
depreciated, imagine your plight as a business man if 
the indispensable protection of sound Stock Company 
Fire Insurance had been unavailable to the owners of 
goods and factories and homes, and to the lenders of 
capital who looked to those properties for the security 
of their loans. 

As a partner in America, Stock Company Fire Insurance 
proved to be literally the foundation of the credit 
structure of business. 

But that is not all. 

The capital stock, surplus, and reserves of Stock 
Fire Insurance Companies not only protect your 
property, but, as invested, give vitality to many 
forms of American business. To utilities. To 
railroads. To banks and trust companies, to 





bond and mortgage interests. To the obligations of 
Federal government, states, counties, and cities. 

There is a further and very practical partnership exist- 
ing between Stock Company Fire Insurance and the 
retail business of the country. Stock Company Fire 
Insurance supports retail credit and protects store 
buildings and merchandise, and, at the same time, 
through the hundreds of thousands of individuals 
identified with Stock Company Fire Insurance, gives 
constant patronage to these same stores. 

How intimately and efficiently Stock Fire Insurance 
serves American business is shown in an interesting 
booklet, “Your Silent Partner.” 

A copy will be sent to you without cost, on 
request. See that your insurance is Stock 
Company Fire Insurance. Examine your policies 


to make sure. 


4 National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies Established in 1866 


STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE 


is a dependable form of insurance, practically universal in its coverage, and 
consequently vital to the public interest and the social order. Stability and 
security and service are outstanding characteristics of stock company fire 
insurance, the exact cost of which is always definitely known in advance to 
the policyholder. No assessments can ever be levied. Competent local agents 
are available everywhere for prompt and efficient service to the policyholder. 
Look on your policy for an imprint to show it is issued by a “Stock Company.” 


When writing to Toe Nationat Boarp or Fine UNDERWRITERS pi 


lease mention Nation's Business 
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THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS - NEW YORK—85 John St. - CHICAGO—222 W. Adams St, » SAN FRANCISCO— Merchants Exchange Bidg 
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© @ u which is defined as “the cost of all Gj 

nn rect labor, cost of all direct mater 

ia all direct expenses, all overhead el 
' ; | penses, and interest on investment ¢ 





@ When will it get there? That’s the chief interest of buyer or 


seller in choosing a shipping service. The railroad that gets his 


business is the one that keeps his freight “on the move.” @ To this 


end, Erie has constantly introduced time-saving changes in operat- 


ing methods. Rescheduling of labor shifts at terminals to provide 


faster handling for L. C. ie freight -+. operation of mixed trains to 


prevent long lay-overs . . . concentration of switching operations 


to effect savings in time... these are but a few of the reasons 


why Erie enjoys a reputation for keeping freight “on the move.” 





A Partner én Cmerica’s 


ei 
a 


Industrial Recove ry 


Ratiroap please mer 






| mittee plans to give the bill serious oy 
sideration in the session of Congr 
which meets in January. 

The bill provides that systems of go} 
ernment accounting shall include certaji 
specifically defined factors and & 
ments. First, is the element of “cow 


| property, equipment, and facilities ge 
in or pertaining to the operations com 
ing within the scope of the Act.” 

The term “direct labor,” as defined j 
the bill, means salaries, wages, or othe! 
compensation paid for labor directly 
performed upon the work undertake 
upon the component parts of the artical 
or things produced. 

The term “direct material” is defined 
as “the cost of raw materials and pur. 
chased component parts entering direct. 
ly into the work undertaken or into the} 
articles or things produced, including} 
where specifications call for special 
packages and containers, the cost of 
such packages and containers. The cost 
of direct materials will be the invoice 


cost less any trade or quantity discount,} 


plus duty and import expenses, freight, 

| express, and drayage.” 
The term “direct expenses,” accord. 
ing to the bill, means expenses of what- 


ever nature directly appertaining to the} 


work undertaken or to the articles or 


| things produced, such as traveling and} 
| other field expenses occasioned by and 
solely in connection with a specific proj- f 


ect; professional services, engineering, 
plans and drawings for a specific project. 


Overhead would be included 


NEXT is the element of “overhead ex- 


N A 





penses” which the Shannon Bill defines 
as “expenditures applicable to and nec- 
essary in connection with any work or 
operation undertaken or any article or 
thing produced, and not _ properly 
chargeable to direct labor, direct ma- 


terial, or direct expenses, and which are } 


allocatable to two or more simultaneous 
or successive projects, including super- 
vision, indirect labor, such as factory 
trucking, cleaning, inspection and other 
labor, the cost of which is not included 
in other overhead items; supplies, such 
as oils, waste, cleaning, hardening, tem- 
pering, and grinding supplies; fuel used, 
other than in the production of light, 
heat, and power; small tools, such as 
drills, files, reamers, and saw blades; 
water; repairs on buildings, machinery 
and equipment; insurance; depreciation 


_and obsolescence of plant and equip- 
| ment; light, heat, and power, including 


fuel and power-house wages; engineerf- 
ing, plans, and drawings; factory man- 
agement and general plant expense, such 
as telephone, stationery, purchasing de- 
partment costs, cost and time-keeping 
departments, safety work, fire preven- 
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HE same properties in STAINLESS 
‘4 Steel that give marvellous dur- 

ability to dairy plant equipment, 

will bring like advantage also to 

many other applications. For dif- 

ferent conditions and different re- 

quirements, different qualities can 
be provided. Industrial, chemical, 

oil refining, food handling, archi- 
tectural, agricultural, and domestic 
users are among those who find new 
economy and service in adopting the 
USS Chromium and Chromium- 
Nickel Alloys. 

These modern steels can be forged, 
drawn, welded, cast, rolled, pierced. 
They can be given a variety of fin- 
ishes. For each intended use, one 
particular composition and method 
of treatment is best adapted. Please 
name your requirements. Advice 
and assistance will be gladly given. 





US S Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels produced 
under licenses of the Chemical Foundation, Inc., 
New York ; and Fried. Krupp A. G. of Germany. 
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STAINLESS 
a id 


USS Stainless Steel Products are manufactured by the following 
Subsidiaries of United States Steel Corporation: 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh - Sheets and Light Plates 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago - Cold Rolled Strip Stee!, Wire Products 
CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh - Plates, Bars and Semi-Finished Products 
ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago - Bars, Plates, Special and Semi-Finished Products 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh - - Pipe and Tubular Product: 











Russ Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


Pacific Coast Distributors — CoL_umpia STEEL COMPANY 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


Export Distributors— Untrepv STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY - 














When writing to ¢ 


s please mention Nation’s Business 
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“Our fleet operating 
cost is too high’ 





Answer 
in the y -M-C™ Plan 


Are you trying to reduce the cost of 
operating your automobile fleet? Then 
learn how 200,000 policyholders of this 
16 million dollar Eeacee are saving 
with safety on their insurance. 

You’ll be impressed by the depression- 
proof character of *“*L-M-C”’ protection 
— by it’s conservatism in underwriting 
and in its investments. And by the sub- 
stantial dividend savings policyholders 
have received every year. 

Investigate the **L-M-C” Plan. Ask 
the nearest *“‘L-M-C”’ representative 
for information. 


LUMBERMENS 
MUTUAL CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, President 
Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Write for a copy of our 1933 annual statement 
containing a list o pany's i 


World's Greatest Automobile Mutual 


» 





nts. 


ke, 
' Fledglin gs ! 


- Ina few 
short weeks, their wings strong, 
the birds will be shooed out of 
the nest to fend for themselves. 
Your fledglings must spend years 
strengthening themselves to meet 
the world single - handed. Protect 
them now against having to face 
life too early or unequipped. Life 
insurance will look after their 
education — even take your place 
financially if it should be necessary. 


~ 


/\- J 


pen es oe 
; LIFE INSURANCE Toma 


TOM. Massacwusetr 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send your booklet on life insurance 
for family protection. 














NATION’S 
| tion, sanitary supplies; and property 
| taxes,” in accordance with prevailing 
| and generally accepted accounting prac- 
tice in private industry. 

The bill likewise would require a 
charge of a proper pro rata share of 

every administrative expense of every 

| executive department, independent es- 

| tablishment, bureau, office, and all and 
every agency under their control or di- 
rection, involved in any work or opera- 
tion undertaken by them or any article 
or thing produced. 

Such administrative expense is de- 
fined as “interest on investment in any 
public property, equipment, and facili- 
ties, of every executive department, in- 
dependent establishment, bureau, office, 
and all and every agency under their 
control or direction, involved in any 
work or operation undertaken by them 
or any article or thing produced.” 

The terms wages, salaries, and other 
compensation, whether included as a 
part of direct labor cost or as an item 
of overhead expense, include the re- 
muneration paid to public employees 
during leave and for holidays. 

“Whenever and wherever overhead 
expenses, administrative expenses, or 
interest on investment, are allocatable 
to two or more simultaneous projects, 
or to successive projects in_ the 
same accounting period,” says the bill, 
“such allocation shall be made on a fair 
and equitable basis and in accordance 
with bases commonly accepted and fol- 
lowed in private industry.” 

The Government pays no taxes on its 
business enterprises, and in most cases 
carries no insurance. Yet these items 
bulk sizeably in the outlay of all private 
enterprises. The bill, therefore, provides 
that “wherever any item of cost cus- 
tomarily incurred by private industry 
such as insurance, compensation to em- 
ployees for accidents and diseases aris- 
ing out of industrial employment, taxes, 
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licenses, performance bonds and penal. 
ties, are not included in cost because no 
expenditure therefor was made, such 
items shall be fully and clearly discloseg 
in each report of cost.” 

On the vexed question of bids for goy. 
ernment work or supplies where private 
bidders must compete with government 
agencies, the bill makes this provision: 

“Whenever any estimate or bid shall 


be required or offered by any executive } 


department, independent establishment, 
bureau, office, or other agency of the 
government for work to be done or 
articles or things to be produced jp 


competition with private bidders, such | 


bids or estimates shall fully and clearly 
disclose any and every 


for the subject matter of competition 
but for which no allowance has been 
included in the official bid or estimate, 
because no charge or expenditure there- 
for will or has been made.” 

That the taxpaying public may know 
exactly the results of government busi- 
ness operations, computed on the basis 
of the Act, the bill goes on to require 
“every executive department, indepen- 


item of cost | 
customarily incurred by private bidders | 


NA 





dent establishment, bureau, office, or 
other agency of the government” to re- 
port annually, “on all work undertaken 
or articles or things produced during 
the preceding year.”’ Such reports are to 


show “all the cost entering into such 
work or production, and in addition 
shall set forth all losses occasioned 


through the dismantlement or abandon- 
ment of property, equipment and facili- 
ties used in such work or production 
or theretofore used for like work or 
production.” 
he whole thing simmers down to 
this: Government which, by right or 
by wrong, has muscled into business and 
commercial enterprises should at least 
be governed by rules of fair play. 
That’s what this bill proposes, 


Uncle Sam’s New Pocketbook 


(Continued from page 24) 


| of bonds for the major portion of this 


item, the $3,300,000,000 for public 
works, is contemplated, is revealed by 
the provision in the statute authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to borrow 
the necessary funds, and the further pro- 


| vision for special taxes to take care of 


| revenue 
| 1926-1932, 


the interest on obligations issued in 
connection with such borrowing. 

The main reliance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for current operating funds in 
recent years has been upon internal 
receipts. During the years 
more than 50 per cent of all 


| ordinary receipts were derived from a 


single source—the income tax on corpo- 
rations and individuals. In 1933 the in- 
come tax receipts were only about one- 
third of the total revenues. 


This declining return from the in- 
come tax necessitated a return to the 
broader base of war-time excises and 
miscellaneous sales taxes, principally 
on manufactured products. The yield 
from these is now beginning to make 
itself felt and with business improve- 
ment the Government will share through 
these taxes in the general prosperity. 

The first month of the present fiscal 
year, for instance, while it brought a 
smaller return from the income tax than 
did July, 1932, saw a figure for miscel- 
laneous internal revenue, including the 
excise taxes, approximately three times 
as great as in July, 1932. During the 
last month of the preceding fiscal year, 


“non-intoxicating liquors” alone brought 


in more than $12,000,000. Tobacco 
taxes constitute an important item of 


' 
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66 A 
eee nd David took thence a stone 


and slang it...and the Philistine fell upon 
his face to the earth.”’ One small stone—not an 
obvious weapon, surely. But the point is it 
worked, where an entire army had failed. 


And you, in your battle for business—facing a 
modern-day Goliath—what sort of weapons are 
you using? The obvious ones may not do. 


Has it occurred to you that your package can be 
a most effective sales-weapon—that shrewdly 
conceived, expertly designed, it can be a vigorous 
merchandising force? Perhaps just some slight 
change—a newer closure, a more telling shape, a 
simplified design—can multiply the power of 
your package without any added cost. 


AMERICAN CAN tari * 4 


2350 


PARK AVENUE 


When writing to American Can Company please mention 
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To the consumer, your package is an integral part 
of your product. If you have overlooked or 
ignored it till now, take a fresh look at it today. 
Study it yourself—it is a matter for executive 


-eyes—or, if you feel too close to it to judge it im- 


partially, have it analyzed by the American Can 
Company in the light of modern day knowledge 
and technique. We know what makes a package 
successful, having developed so many of them. 
And we know how to make yours successful 
should it prove to need some change. There is no 
charge for this service, of course. We welcome an 
opportunity to demonstrate at first hand Canco’s 
resourcefulness and skill. 


e¢ NEW YORK 


1 Nation's Business 

















Bien. ANNOUNCES 


& 
STARTLING 
NEW 
AID FOR 
BUSINESS 
RECOVERY 
THE 


(fete 
diphone 


(After nine months’ experience, the Busi- 
ness World acclaims it the most popular 
improvement in the history of dictation.) 


In this year of the New Deal the new Pro- 
technic Ediphone is making executives 
more valuable to themselves, and to their 
organizations! With this compact dicta- 
tion aid beside them executives are ac- 
complishing more—in less time, and with 
less effort. They are making more con- 
tacts. They are doing more business! 

Since the start of 1933 the Pro-technic 
Ediphone has gone into the offices of 
business leaders in all parts of the world. 
“Pre-tested’ —it has proved itself. 

This new Ediphone will surprise and 
please you! Its wiring is concealed. It is posi- 
tively dust-proof. All parts are enclosed 
for cleanliness and sanitation. 
And the price is surprisinglylow! 

We shall be glad to demon- 
strate this new instrument at 
your desk, without obligation. 
Telephone The Ediphone— your 
city. Or mail coupon to— 





QO Edo. 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 





Kindly send me further information Nome 
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‘WE 00 Ove Pant 


Edison Improvements 


1 


Found in the New 
Pro-technic Ediphone 


“Built-in“’ Construction! The Pro- 
technic Ediphone is really new, in- 
side and out. The mechanism has 
been built into the sturdy cabinet. 


“Tailored in Steel!‘’ The Pro-tech- 
nic Ediphone is dust-proof, dirt- 
proof, fool-proof—entirely ‘‘tai- 
lored in stee!.“’ 


“Balanced’’ Voice Writing! This 
new Edison recording principle 
guarantees perfect voice repro- 
duction—makes dictating easier! 


Dignified Design! Engineers, ex- 
ecutives and artists contributed to 
the instrument's design. It will 


grace any office. 


Takes Up Minimum Space! The 
Pro-technic Ediphone occupies 
less floor space than any previ- 
ous designs. 


For Desk Use—/If Desired. A 
“‘Desk’’ Pro-technic is available 
for those who prefer it. 














about the new Pro-technic Ediphone. 
Address. 





Type of Business 


Ti 


tle 








When writing to 


Tuomas A. Eptson Inc 


ase mention Nati 


\ n's Business 
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| revenue, also, accounting in 1932 fog 
| per cent of all miscellaneous integ 
revenue receipts. 

Contrary to popular belief, the reg 
of the Eighteenth Amendment will) 
| spell an immediate increase in fed 
| revenue. The increased tax from 
| source will merely replace the spe 
revenues provided for in the Natig 
| Industrial Recovery Act for the serw 
on the bonds issued for public wea 

Total ordinary receipts of the F 
eral Government in the first month 
the present fiscal year were appre 
mately twice as great as in July, 19 
| while ordinary expenditures were § 
much more than half as great. Inde 
ordinary and extraordinary expendituyy 
combined aggregated slightly more thj 
half the July, 1932, total. The em 
gency expenditures will rise rapidly @ 
the public works and other emergengp 
activities get under way. 





Larger public debt 


THE supplementary budget must be 
financed, as we have seen, by issues of 
United States securities. This will occa: 
sion an increase in the outstanding pub 
lic debt. Rising to a peak of $26,598: 
000,000 in 1919, the public debt had 
been scaled down by the end of 1930 
by about $10,000,000,000. Deficits since 
that date have caused an upward climb, 
with the total now in excess of $22,000, 
000,000. It is this figure which is to be 
still further increased. 

The credit of the United States is 
good. Government issues maintain 
strong and steady quotations. 

It is possible, of course, to finance the 
public works program without floating 
United States securities upon the pub- 
lic market, and, if the new issues can- 
not be digested by investors, an alter- 
native method may be adopted. 

Federal Reserve banks may add 
$3,000,000,000 to their holdings of Gov- 
ernment bonds by the method of direct 
purchase from the Government, thus 
putting Uncle Sam in cash through the 
process of currency expansion. 

Then, too, the President is authorized 
to have issued up to an aggregate of 
$3,000,000,000, outstanding at any one 
time, in greenbacks. The devaluation of 
the dollar by a reduction in its gold con- 
tent would increase the amount of 

| money in Uncle Sam’s pocketiook, also. 

Currency inflation, of course, with its 
attendant rise in prices, would reduce 
the effectiveness of Uncle Sam’s pur- 
chasing power. He would be able to get 
less for his money. 

Uncle Sam may have a new pocket- 
book with more in it to spend, but is 
he any better off? If he succeeds in his 
purpose of inducing and promoting busi- 
ness recovery, so that his nephews and 
nieces prosper, he will be better off in 
the long run certainly. And that is why 
_he invested in the new billfold. 
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Corn and Lobsters 


By Winston Churchill 
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floating | 
ie pub. 
eS can- These rapid-fire times set new stand- moving people whose tastes and needs _ you along on rubber tires at a hundred 
| alter- | atds, demand new methods in maga- are setting the pace of progress in every milesan hour. Winston Churchill gives 
. oe zine making. community. some impressions of modern America 
f Goy- Filled with surprise, drama, action, Last April, in the face of many uncer- _ through an Englishman’s eyes. Damon 
—— they impose unprecedented obligations _tainties and discouraged thinking, itpre- | Runyon entertains with a brilliant short 
oh aa on editorial enterprise and alertness. dicted the current business upturn. It story. A searching editorial explains 
For years Collier’s has been pioneer- _ was first to forecast President Roose- “Your Dollar's Worth.” 

rized | ing the new path in publishing. Dra- _ velt’s program for recovery. It secured High spots only, but typically and 
— : matic, ingenious, timed-to-the-minute, _ and printed the first magazine interview exclusively Collier’s. Alert, unexpected, 
on of it has refused to stand still or followthe ever given by Adolf Hitler. fast-moving, the magazine of action. 

| con- worn highways of editorial tradition. Every issue is made from the things Go through this or any other issue 
a of From the innovations it has intro- of today and tomorrow rather than of and you will understand why Collier's 
hy od duced, its open-mindedness and daring, yesterday. In the August 5 issue,George _is the new magazine leader—and why 
duce has sprung a new editorial leadership. It Creel takes you aboard the stream- its modern editorial interest makes it 
pur- has captured the interestand enthusiastic _ lined, air-conditioned, aluminum trains __ most effective for the advertising of to- 
» get following of the alert, modern, fast- that will soon pick you up and whiz day’s merchandise. 
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(Continued from page 19) 
planning and coordinating the activities of whole industries. 
Economists are at work on plans for various principal in- 
dustries. The aim is to tell business managers how far they 
can go in building new plants, increasing production, allocat- 
ing markets, removing seasonal fluctuations, stabilizing em- 
ployment, etc. 





THERE is no intention on the part 
of the Administration to prevent 
profits. Profits are to be encouraged; 
otherwise business would dry up. 
Also profits make taxes and revenues 
are much desired. But excessive profits are to be curbed. The 
regimentation process will tend to put whole industries on a 
profitable basis with each unit getting its share. This is the 
concept. Actually it seems likely that the small efficient units 
which have cut into the business of large unwieldy units dur- 
ing the depression will retain their advantage in the struggle 
for business. Despite the pressure from official sources to keep 
retail prices down, such prices are bound to rise, and far- 
sighted business men who have built up large inventories 
will be able to get the reward for their far-sightedness. 


Profits 








HIGHER domestic prices will check 
the effectuation of much discussed 
low tariff plans. The Roosevelt ex- 
periments cannot succeed if too 
many foreign goods flow in over pres- 
ent tariff walls to take advantage of artificially boosted 
domestic prices. Thus some import taxes must be levied on 
certain competing products within the year to protect the 
agricultural adjustment program. State Department negotia- 
tions with half a dozen countries to effect tariff reciprocity 
agreements will make no important dent in the present 
tariff structure. These comments apply to the outlook for the 
next year or so. After that a change in policy is possible. 


Tariff 
Protection 








IT IS almost inconceivable that this 
country can permanently pursue a 
strictly nationalistic policy. Foreign 
trade will always be desirable. In- 
ternational cooperation will become 
increasingly necessary as world recovery brings into the lime- 
light economic conflicts throughout the world. Money and 
foreign exchange problems are essentially matters for com- 
mon treatment by the nations of the world. After we have 
had our try at jacking up our own business structure behind 
walls of isolation we shall return to the council rooms of in- 
ternational conferences and start on the next chapter of our 
economic history. 

This does not mean that the London Conference will be re- 
convened in the autumn as formal utterances of statesmen 
would indicate. There is the distinct feeling in Washington 
circles that much time will have to pass before our repre- 
sentatives will be ready to face the barrage of foreign pro- 
posals. A good guess is that international collaborations will 
not be resumed formally until some time in 1934. In the 
meantime, however, America will move toward some degree 
of cooperation with British Empire countries in the effort to 
raise world prices. 

If Secretary of State Hull has the patience and tenacity to 
hold on for another 12 months he may get administration 
support for some of the policies he has been preaching for 
30 years. At present he is much respected but little followed 
by the Administration which he is supposed to represent. 


Foreign Policy 








Watching Washington 
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AN understanding of the new “tip. 
eral bloc” in Washington is essentia) 
to appreciate what is going on here 
I cannot define precisely the wor 
“liberal” but in a rough sort of way 
it applies to those who wish to dethrone “Big Business,” to 
experiment with new schemes for distributing wealth, to put 
Government into new fields of regulation and operation of 
business, to go in for extensive socialization of many activi. 
ties now privately conducted. Most members of the liberal 
bloc look to Justice Brandeis as leader. The liberals are 
pouring into Washington. Many of them are getting appoint. 
ed to key positions in the various government departments 
Others are acting as expert advisers, some in official posi- 
tions and some in purely unofficial and private capacities, 
They have much influence with the President. Roosevelt's 
“brain trust,” of course, belongs in the category of liberals, 
but this group has a special personal loyalty to Roosevelt. 

This liberal bloc could be very powerful if it should achieye 
a high degree of solidarity. There are 40 or 50 men in the 
group who have the brains and force to change the course 
of national policy if they could get together on methods as 
well as on ideals. They are great on plans but weak on ex- 
ecution. They lack practical business experience but are 
honest and sincere. 

The liberals are not popular with Congress. There will be 
an outburst against the liberals and professors when Con- 
gress meets next winter. In the end, Roosevelt will stand back 
of his liberal advisers, but, of course, party considerations 
will limit their effectiveness. 


Liberal 
Influences 








THE Administration is eager to get 
all banks in good shape by next Janu- 
ary when the temporary deposit in- 
surance plan goes into effect. If large 
numbers of banks fail to qualify for 
insurance a troublesome situation will result. The R.F.C., 
by purchases of preferred stock, will go the limit to help 
doubtful banks to qualify. Legislation will be proposed in 
the next session of Congress, one purpose of which will be 
to displace the permanent bank deposit insurance provision 
of the Glass Act now scheduled to go into effect next July. 
One idea being discussed is to make all commercial banks 
actual branches of the Federal Reserve banks. My guess 
is that this cannot be done for a long time. Eventually it 
may come. 


Banks 








PLANS are being made for compre- 
hensive railroad legislation next win- 
ter. Some of the proposals to be put 
forward are elimination of duplicate 
services, unification of competing 
lines, control over salaries and emoluments of officers, restric- 
tions on purchases of materials and equipment so as to avoid 
favoritism, and provision for serial bonds or sinking funds 
as a means of getting railroad debts reduced. 


Railroads 








THE complexity of emergency activi- 
ties led to so many mix-ups that 
a sort of super-Cabinet has been 
formed to coordinate the adminis- 
trators. It is called the Executive 


Executive 
Council 





Council and meets every Tuesday. It includes all regular 
Cabinet members and in addition the key men in charge of 
the main recovery projects. Frank C. Walker is executive 
secretary in charge. 
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FLASHING TEETH 
IN HEALTHY GUMS 
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Smile 
their ‘Thanks 


TO MONEL METAL! 


@ Come down to the great Zonite 
laboratories in New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, as the guest of Mr. Ellery W. 
Mann. Let his staccato phrases tell 
the story: 

** Absolute cleanliness is the first es- 
sential in a dentifrice... the second is 
utter smoothness. Those are two good 
reasons for the use of Monel Metal 
sieves or screens in the early stages of 
manufacturing Forhan’s. 

“*Here are batch mixers. Not a sign 
of wearing out, yet they’ve been in 
continuous use eight years”... (You 
stare goggle-eyed at the bright, mirror- 
smooth interior of one of the huge 
Monel Metal mixing bowls in which 
massive jaws of the same platinum-like 
metal revolve relentlessly.) ‘‘Monel 
Metal is tough as steel. There’s nothing 


about it that could possibly contaminate 


>» 


\ 


\ 


\ 


the mix.’’ (Monel Metal 
resists wear and doesn’t 
react chemically with the 
product. ) 

Just before you leave 
you see the tube-filling 
machines...uncanny de- 
vices, fed from large 
Monel Metal funnels. 

Your ears catch one more explana- 
tion: ‘“Forhan’s has to be kept pure 
...clean enough to put in your mouth 
three times a day. And, thanks to 
Monel Metal, it is!”’ 

Wherever drugs are made, foods pre- 
pared or served, textiles dyed, clothes 
washed...wherever rust, or chemical 
corrosion, or severe wear must be 
guarded against... youfind Monel Metal 


equipment is standard. 


is made 


by ELLERY W. MANN, President 
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A visit to the factory where Forhan’s 


personally conducted 


0) ee Oe aia k Corporation 


You also find this beautiful platinum- 
like metal used in homes...as kitchen 
sinks, cabinet tops, range and table tops, 
hot water tanks and washing machines. 

In your own business there are doubt- 
less many places where Monel Metal 
can be used...to cut your costs, speed 
production, and resist destruction by 
rust, wear, and corrosion. Write, and 
we will gladly tell you how others in 
your particular industry are using Monel 


Metal to their proht. 














THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wart Street, New Y 






Y. 


YAN 


When writing to THe INTERNATIONAL Nicket COMPANY please ment 


Monel 
approximately two 


ined, smeitec, 


=“ MIONEL METAL 


Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing 


Monel Metal i 
ynail Nickel. 


ne-third copper. 
solely by Internati 
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Iron Fireman automatic coal burner installation 
in the boiler room of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 


Company plant, Florence, Massachusett 


What Iron Fireman 
does for 


‘pro-phy-lactic Prush (0. 


it can do for you 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
Company has learned that Iron 
Fireman automatic coal firing 
is dependable, uniform, and 


kind of heating which offers 
anywhere near Iron Fireman's 
William S. Elliot,en- advantages. Mr. William S. 
gineer,Pro-phy-lac-tic Filiort, engineer, writes: 

Brush Co, ron . . 

The Iron Fireman installa- 
tion allows us to use coal which costs about 
half the price at the mine as that which we were 
using previously. This alone has effected a 
substantial saving in our coal bill. Also, a 
feature of great value is the constant pressure 
which this automatic burner maintains. Iron 
Fireman has given us complete satisfaction.’ 

An Iron Fireman automatic coal burner is an 
outstanding investment in plant equipment. It 
cuts fuel costs from 15% to $0%, eliminates 
smoke nuisance, reduces firing room labor, and 
maintains steady, even heat or power. 

If you pay fuel bills for a business, institution, 
building or home, you should know what Iron 
Fireman results and Iron Fireman economies 





could mean to you. Write for literature, or have | 


your Iron Fireman dealer inspect your plant and 
deliver a written report. No cost or obligation. 


See the Iron Fireman exhibit—Home Planning 


Hall, Century of Progress Exposition, Chicago. 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3170 W 





106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Send | iterature Please survey my heating plant. 


C) Residence Type of business 
Name 
Address... N-B-8 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 


costs far less than any other | 
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World Economic Conference 


W WHEN the Monetary and Eco- 
nomic Conference met in London 
popular attention had been work- 

ed up to an expectation of highly pic- 
turesque and dramatic events. This ex- 
pectation has now given way, in many 
quarters, to disappointment. 

There are two reasons for this. First, 
no highly picturesque and dramatic 
events occurred, Second, the Conference 
created two committees out of which 
action by the meeting would be evolved 
and materials for a deliberate judgment 
about the grist produced by these com- 
mittees has been slow in crossing the 
Atlantic. 

The Conference was more of a con- 


| gress than the sort of assembly that can 
discuss things across the table. Sixty- 


four sovereignties engaged in the Con- 
ference, a remarkable number when one 
considers that the League of Nations 
has only 57 members. 

King George, inaugurating the pro- 
ceedings on June 12, remarked that he 
was the first sovereign ever to open a 
meeting of all the nations of the world. 

In the first round of general state- 
ments, representatives of 34 countries 
described what had gone wrong with the 
world from the point of view of their 
particular interests and philosophies. 

Opinions were not the only outcome 
of the meeting, however. 

As a part of the Conference there i; 
the silver agreement. In June the ap- 
propriate committee suggested that the 
countries directly interested should go 
off by themselves and see if they could 
not agree. After three weeks they 
emerged with a treaty. Meanwhile, 
Russian and British delegates had got- 
ten rid of the non-intercourse acts their 
countries had brought to bear upon each 
other in the spring. 

On July 27 the sessions of the inter- 
national conference had scarcely re- 
cessed with elaborate ceremony in the 
Geological Museum, and the wheat con- 
ferees in their adjoining room conclud- 
ed they needed a respite until August 
21, when from the Science Museum 
nearby came a monetary policy for the 
whole British empire, signed by the 


| mother country and by all of the over- 


seas dominions 
ception of Ireland. 

Other events incidental to the inter- 
national conference, but not on its pro- 
gram, have come to public attention, 
and there may have been some of which 
no one will hear for some time. 

The conference itself spread on its 
records a pretty fair set of propositions 
about the manner in which central 
banks should make the gold standard 


always with the ex- 





function, with all central banks hay. 
monizing views by joint consultatiog 
through the Bank for International Set. 
tlements. These resolutions were adopt. 
ed by the participating countries except 
the United States which, in the words 
of the official record, considered discus. 
sion of the questions at this time pre 
mature, it being understood that the 
Federal Reserve banks would be glad to 
confer at an opportune time with other 
central banks on questions of this char. 
acter to the extent they are compatible 
with national policies. 

Proposals were put forward by one 
or another delegation on subjects which 
by common agreement could not be 
completed before the conference re. 
cessed. In effect, they were offered for 
the protracted study which alone will 
bring the important agricultural, com- 
mercial, and industrial countries into 
agreement. 


Restrictive trade barriers 


ON JULY 21 the Secretary of State 
advanced such a proposal upon behalf 
of the American delegation. It first 
proposes a truce against new trade bar- 
riers. In the second place, there is a 
proposal for reduction of existing trade 
barriers, and since it might apply to 
our own tariff it makes interesting read- 
ing for Americans. 

“In shaping its policy and executing 
its obligations under any agreement,” 
the proposal runs, “each government 
should direct its first and greatest effort 
toward eliminating the restrictions and 
reducing the duties which clearly lack 
economic justification. Particularly, (a) 
duties or restrictions which now com- 
pletely or almost completely exclude 


Z 








foreign competition, such as those which 
restrict the importation of particular 
commodities to less than five per cent 
of the domestic consumption thereon; 
b) duties or restrictions on articles 
whose imports have been substantially 
curtailed since 1929 as compared with 
domestic consumption; (c) protective 
duties or restrictions which have been in 
effect for a considerable period without 
bringing about substantial domestic 
production of the protected commod- 
ities, say, equal to 15 per cent of the 
total domestic consumption thereof.” 

Too much is at stake, nationally and 
internationally, in world trade for the in- 
ternational monetary and economic con- 
ference in some form not to be resumed. 
It is not so much a question about what 
has been accomplished in the sessions 
held between June 12 and July 27, but 
about what remains to be done. 
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On guard—through the years 
from 1810 to 1933 


Millions upon millions of prop- 
erty values are today safeguarded 
by Hartford policies. Organized 
in 1810 to offer protection to 
property owners against loss by 
fire, the HARTFORD has con- 
stantly broadened its service 
until today it offers protection 
against a multitude of modern 
hazards. 

From every depression, war, 
hurricane and conflagration dur- 
ing these 123 years the HART- 
FORD has emerged stronger, 
more firmly entrenched than before. # 

Because of this unbroken record of safety 
and security we invite you to consult with 
the Hartford Agent in your town.* He can 
diagnose your insurance needs and give you 


HARTFORD protection for all of them. 





The resources of the HARTFORD are set forth in detail 
in our 123d annual statement. We shall be pleased to send a 
copy of it to you upon receipt of your request, addressed 


to the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 


THE HARTFORD Fire INSURANCE COMPANY *! 1 & ou iow 
name of the Hartfor gen: 


look under “Hartford” in 


AND THE HARTFORD acciDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. jour tciepbone book. If be 


WRITE PRACTICALLY £VERY FORM OF 


When writing or phoning a HartrorD 


isn’t listed, write the 


Hartford Fire Insurance 


INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE Company, Hartford, Conn. 


agent please mention Nation's Business 
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C. |. T. Service is 
local everywhere 


ITH many firms the deciding factor in choosing C. |. T. to do their 
financing is the advantage of having our nation-wide system of 
Local Offices give expert service on credit and collection work. 


Machinery, equipment and other manufacturers selling the national 
market may thus through C. I. T. maintain effective contact with custom- 
ers everywhere, at a minimum of overhead cost. Merchants who sell a 
localized market enjoy quick access to a nearby C. I. T. office, which is 
part of their community, but has back of it the financial strength of a 
great country-wide banking institution. 


Have your financing arrangements kept up with changed conditions? 
We suggest you invite a C. |. T. representative to go over with you your 
entire sales financing situation. 


CommerciAt FNVESTMENT JRuST 
INCORPORATED 


Executive Offices: One Park Ave., New York 























“Bankers to Industry Everywhere” 
Affiliated Operating Companies with Head Offices in New York—Chicago 
San Francisco —Toronto, Canada. Also Completely Functioning Local Finance 
Offices in the Principal Cities. 





ren 





Each C.1.T. Local Office 
is a complete financing unit 


Akron - Albany ~ Altoona + Amarillo 
Asheville — Atlanta — Augusta — Baltimore 
Bay Shore “ Beaumont - Beckley 
Binghamton - Birmingham ~ Boston 
Bridgeport - Bronx ~ Brooklyn — “Buffalo 
Camden ~ Charleston ~ Charlotte - Chicago 
Cincinnati-Clarksburg-Cleveland-Columbia 
Columbus ~ Dallas ~ Dayton ~ Denver 
Des Moines ~ Detroit — El Paso - Erie — Fort 
Wayne ~ Fort Worth — Fresno - Giens Falls 
Greensboro ~ Greenville ~ Hogerstown 
Harrisburg - Hartford Hempstead — Houston 
Huntington ~- Indianapolis — Jacksonville 
J ica - Jamestown ~ Jersey City — Johnson 
City - Kansas City - Knoxville — Lexington 
Lincoln = Litthe Rock ~ Los Angeles 
Louisville - Manchester - Memphis — Miami 
Milwavkee ~ Minneapolis — Montgomery 
Montpelier ~Mt. Vernon ~ Nashville -Newark 
New Haven ~ New Orleans - New York 
Norfolk-Okliahome City -Omaho~- Orlando 
Paterson ~- Peoria ~- Perth Amboy 
Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore, - Poughkeepsie ~ Providence 
Raleigh - Reading - Reno ~ Richmond 
Roanoke ~ Rochester — Sacramento 
St. George ~ St. Louis — Salt Loke City - San 
Antonio - San Diego ~ San Francisco 
San Jose ~ Scranton ~ Seattle -— Spokane 
Springfield - Stockton ~ Syracuse - Tampa 
Toledo — Tucson — Tulsa — Utica - Washington 
Watertown ~- Wheeling ~ White Plains — 
Wichita - Wilkes-Barre - Youngstown. 
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Unit of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION—CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $70,000,000 





When phoning a C.1. T. office ¢ 
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Things Talked about in Wall Street 


By a Staff Writer of NATION’S BUSINESS 





TTI 


New York, AuGustT 12 
S¢/ UNCLE SAM is accused of hav- 
ing a “preferred list’ of security 
purchasers to whom new issues 
are distributed at a price below the 
market. Much was made of a similar 
practice upon the part of New York 
private banking houses, “disclosed” 
(although well enough known here) 
during the Senate investigation of stock 
market activities. 

When the Treasury borrows in the 
market, it not infrequently keeps the 
books open for small subscriptions after 
the closing date for subscriptions gen- 
erally. In the meantime, the quotation 
on a “when issued”’ basis is sometimes 
at a small premium. So far the Street 
has not been able to find any bad 
“motive” behind the action of the 
Treasury. 


Lower interest for Uncle Sam 


THE financial district sees in the suc- 
cess of the Treasury offering of a half 
billion in eight year bonds at 314 per 
cent encouragement for a government 
program of refunding of outstanding se- 
curities at a lower rate of interest. Such 
a move, reducing the fixed debt charges 
for the Treasury, would help in balanc- 
ing the ordinary budget. 


For more stable currency 


THERE is a growing disbelief in cur- 
rency inflation or monetary cures for 
industrial ills, ideas with which even 
some Wall Streeters have been inclined 
to toy. It is believed here that Wash- 
ington has been made to see some light 
on the practicalities of this matter. The 
report reaches here that public works 
contractors were reluctant to submit 
bids without some assurance of a rela- 
tive stability for the dollar. 


Costs of insurance 


CONSIDERABLE interest has been 
aroused in the program of the Associa- 
tion of Reserve City Bankers for a 
thorough study of banking laws and 
banking practices. One of their ob- 
jectives (as a minimum) is the revision 
of the bank deposit insurance law. 
The temporary insurance fund calls 


for a subscription by the banks of one 
half of one per cent of the insurable por- 
tion of their deposits—all accounts of 
$2,500 and less and up to $2,500 of 
larger accounts. This is much less severe 
on the large banks in reserve cities than 
the requirement of the permanent fund 

one half of one per cent of total de- 
posits. To hold down the contribution 
of the banks on insurable deposits will 
greatly lessen the burden on city banks. 
Federal reserve board figures show that 
only 12 per cent of bank deposits in 
New York State are in accounts of $2,- 
500 and less, whereas in Iowa the per- 
centage is thirty-three. On the basis of 
one half of one per cent of total de- 
posits, the banks of New York State 
will be required to subscribe $40,000,- 
000 to the permanent insurance fund. If 
the base is changed to one half of one 
per cent of insurable deposits of $2,500 
and less, their contribution would be 
less than $6,000,000. No wonder the re- 
serve city bankers are active! 

New Jersey banks, concerned over 
this necessity for carrying the insurance 
burden of some of the Southern and 
Western states, are talking of setting up 
their own insurance fund. The way to 
effective action in that direction is 
blocked by the near-necessity of mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve system, 
and a requirement for membership in 
the Federal Reserve system is subscrip- 
tion to the Federal insurance fund. 

The bankers are in a quandary. 
Whether to stay out of the fund and 
risk losing public confidence, or join up 
and stand the cost. That is the question. 


One way specul ation 


THE indignation in Washington - over 
the crash of stock and grain prices 
seemed a bit belated. As long as prices 
were on wings there was little scolding 
of the exchanges. The nose dive of quo- 
tations seemingly jolted complacency 
into sharp complaint. 

Senator Thomas telegraphed to the 
heads of the principal exchanges warn- 
ing against “a repetition of what hap- 
pened yesterday.” And Senator Robin- 
son thought it astonishing that “the 
lesson of 1929 should be so quickly for- 
gotten.” Senator McKellar wanted re- 
strictions on marginal trading. And just 


to season the political with the aca- 
demic point of view, Professor Irving 
Fisher declared that a market set-back 
is a terrible thing for traders on mar- 
gin who have overextended themselves. 
From that premise he advanced to the 
conclusion that “a moderate shake-out 
was just what the country needed.” 

It would not be difficult to find ra- 
tionality in a view which saw more of 
a public service in examining the effects 
of a public policy of inflation. If the 
inflation strategy succeeds, there will be 
no lack of political capacity to take the 
credit. If it fails, a traditional reposi- 
tory for blame is conveniently at hand. 
When the social historian comes to 
chronicle and appraise the psychology 
of this depression, it is possible that he 
will interpret the unhappy rdéle of the 
stock and commodity exchanges as pub- 
lic whipping boys. 


Banks are reopening 


HEARTENING news issues from the 
efforts to reopen closed banks. A survey 
made by a press association in late July 
disclosed that more than $40,000,000, - 
000 has been released into the credit 
stream of the nation through the re- 
opening of approximately 14,300 banks 
closed during the bank holiday. This 
figure included 597 mutual savings 
banks, which on June 30 had deposits 
of more than $10,000,000,000. 

A compilation by the Federal Reserve 
Board showed that 5,602 of 6,706 mem- 
ber banks were open on a normal basis 
June 28, and that 8,168 of 10,184 state 
non-member banks were operating. Set- 
ting its sights on the situation to which 
the bank-deposit insurance legislation 
will be applied next January 1, the 
Board found that of the total number 
of deposit accounts in 5,500 licensed 
member banks as of May 13, 1933, 96.5 
per cent were of $2,500 or less. In these 
accounts were 23.7 per cent of the 
money on deposit in these banks. While 
the figures are susceptible of many in- 
terpretations, they do suggest the ser- 
viceable volume from the multitudinous 
springs of modest money means. 


Banks and recovery 
TWO items about banking made front 
63 
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of the Industrial East 


ARGEST groupings of Associated 

Gas and Electric properties are 

in New York, Pennsylvania, and 

New Jersey, the heart of the indus- 
trial East. 

Associated industrial customers 
include the great shoe and clothing 
industries of New York; the textile 
trades of Eastern Pennsylvania; the 


Associated Gas & Ele« 


61.Broadway Ne 


steel mills and machine shops of 
Western Pennsylvania. 

Industrial of Associated 
electric, gas, and other services 
number 23,520 out of a total of 
1,404,800 customers. They are di- 
vided among 285 different indus- 
tries, and are located in 26 States 


and Canada. 


‘trie System 
w York 


users 
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Life ...at its best 
—indoors and out 


Sports and social activities mix 


well at“THE OLD WHITE” 


Exhilarating days out-of-doors . . . pleasurable 
evenings spent in gracious surroundings... 
that’s life at The Greenbrier! Nowhere else, 
you'll find, do sports and social activities blend 
so uncommonly well as at “The Old White” 
. established by ante bellum Dixie as 
America’s most beautiful all-year resort. 
Golf (not just one course, but three) . . . polo 
and riding, with well-bred horses and ideal 
grounds ... flying . . . tennis (five champion- 
ship courts) . . . and shooting will fill your 
days rather well. Your nights can be as busy— 
or as lazy—as you choose. 


Rates are as you'd like them. Illustrated litera- 


ture upon request. 


The Greenbrier and Cottages 


L. R. Johnston, General Manager 


WHITE SULPHUR 
SPRINGS 


White Sulphur is on the main line of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, served by air-conditioned equipment. 












page news the same day. From Chicago 
came a report from the Commission op 
Banking Law and Practice of the Asgop. 
| ciation of Reserve City Bankers. 

“It must be evident,” says the report, 
“that the emergencies of the present 
situation have placed squarely upog 
the shoulders of bankers a_ responsi. 
bility for making constructive proposals 
for remedying conditions which haye 
brought great criticism upon the bank. 
ing profession as a whole, and in many 
| instances great loss on many depositors, 

Bankers are better equipped than any 
other group to point out the difficulties 
in the present system and to suggest 
remedies for these difficulties.” 
| This city sent a letter to General 
| Hugh Johnson, Recovery Administra- 
tion chieftain. It was signed by the 
heads of 11 of the city’s largest banking 
institutions. It said: 

The President’s plan is designed to stim- 
ulate the growth of purchasing power, and 
thereby to increase the demand for goods. 
It is also designed to enlarge industrial 
| output and increase employment. These ob- 
| jectives justify all the support that can be 

given to them by the banks. ... 
Loans made in connection with the in- 
| dustrial recovery plan may be likened to 
seasonal loans. They will be made for the 
| financing of the production of inventory, 
the liquidation of which the success of the 
| President’s plan would insure. Such loans 
should be granted, of course, only where 
the credit of the borrowers justifies it, and 
each loan must be considered on its own 
merits, but all loan applications which pass 
this ordinary banking requirement should, 
and undoubtedly will, have the sympathetic 
consideration from the banks. 


Anticipating new bank laws 


THE FEELING that the Glass- 
Steagall Act was a compromise and 
| not a satisfactory one, and that there 
| would be new bank legislation at the 
next session of Congress led bankers 
| and their lawyers to a re-reading of the 
| speech that A. A. Berle, Jr. made at the 
June Convention of the New York State 
Bankers Association at Lake George. 
| Having re-read it, many asked them- 
selves again: How well does Mr. Berle 
represent the Roosevelt administration 
| and will proposed legislation follow his 
ideas? 
Most of the answers to the first ques- 
tion fortified by inquiries in Washington 
| were that Mr. Berle is a power in the 
| councils of the administration. An- 
swers to the second question were less 
definite but there was a general belief 
that Mr. Berle will be near the head of 
| the table when new banking laws are dis- 
| cussed. 


Berle on banking 


WHAT then are the ideas in the Berle 
mind about banking. Here’s a list com- 
| piled from the Berle speech by a banker 
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ALEMITE HIGH PRESSURE LUBRICATION SYSTEMS PLUS ALEMITE LUBRICANTS 
BRING SAVINGS AND EXTRA PROFITS TO EVERY INDUSTRY! 


1. “That every unit (in the banking 
system ) should be financially as strong 
as every other unit,” reaching “a point 
where there never is any sense in a run 
on the X bank so that the money may 
then be deposited in the Y bank.” 
Comment: Mr. Berle has said that he 
was opposed to the deposit guaranty 
provision of the Glass Act and I’m not 
clear by what means he proposes to 
make Bank X and Bank Y equally safe. 

2. “A cessation of competitive bank- 
ing either in connection with deposits 
or in connection with credit... . We all | 
do compete. . . . But it is not good bank- 
ing, it is not sound economics, it is not 
common sense. 

Comment: Why two banks then in any 
community? Except for geographical 
spacing and that could be met by branch 
banks. Would Professor Berle have 
banking a sort of slot machine business? | 
Put an application for a loan into one 
end and if it is standard size and weight, 
out will come the loan at the other. 


3. “We want a cessation of the con- | 


dition which permits the control of 
banks to be thrown around from hand 


to hand with entire irresponsibility. . . . | 


Control of bank stocks and the sale of 
bank stocks ought to be in the hands of 
the central authorities. . . . the Federal 
Reserve Bank.” 
Comment: Gosh! I can own it but I 
can't do anything with it. This ts cer- 
tainly new. 

4, “Needed most of all is some mech- 
anism by which we can get centralized 


concerted actior: among all the units of 


the country.” 


Comment: Nothing to say. It's part of 


the non-competitive bank idea I sup- 
pose. 

5. “A banker has to be a banker. He 
cannot safely or honorably be anything 
else at the same time. . . . You know, 
of course, that in a good many parts of 
the world a banker is almost not allowed 
to make a fortune. That is true in Eng- 
land.” 

Comment: I can’t see why a banker 
should be denied the privilege of making 


money. I'll agree that he should stick to | 


his business pretty closely, but is it 
more wicked for a banker to own stock 
than it is for a clergyman? 


Rules and regulations 


AND after he’d discussed this five-point 


program, the banker friend said: “It | 


seems to me that if Berle has his way, 
the banker will be little more than a glor- 
ified government clerk.” 


Why not make money? 


MR. BERLE in saying that in a good 
many parts of the world notably in Eng- 
land, bankers weren’t supposed to make 
money added: 

“The banker who does so is regarded 


the same way as the local sheriff who | 


> 
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Modern Lubrication with the Alemite Electric Lubrigun 


OTH in the manufacturing of cans and in the 
canning of fruits and vegetables, Alemite 
High Pressure Lubrication Systems AND Alemite 
Industrial Lubricants show records of added sav- 


| ings translated into additional profits. 


In the manufacturing of cans a consistently high 
production speed is maintained in order that 


| these containers may be sold at as low a price 


as possible, consistent with sound manufacturing 
practice. Alemite Lubrication has registered 
proven savings here by keeping machinery at 


| top production speed through ideal lubrication 


protection—saving the 80% or more of break- 
downs due to faulty lubrication. 


In the actual canning of foodstuffs, speed is an 


An hour or so of delay 
may mean the spoilage of hundreds of dollars 
worth of fresh perishables. Here Alemite Lubri- 


essential element. 


cation also has made notable records among 
canners by pretecting their canning equipment 
against breakdowns at such critical times. Ale- 
mite Lubricants are put to extreme tests in this 
industry, due to the hot, wet operations which 
would cause inferior lubricants to run out or be 
washed out of bearings. 


Alemite will gladly demonstrate to you on your 
own equipment the manifold and gratifying sav- 
ings made possible by this most modern method 
of protective lubrication. Write direct for complete 
information. Alemite Corp. (Division of Stewart- 
Warner), 1886 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 





PIONEERS 


IN SCIENTIFIC LUBRICATION FOR 


INDUSTRY 


When writing to ALemite Corporation please mention Nation's Business 
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WORLD 


\ *749 First Class 


No other trip can equal a trip Round 
the World. And here is one that adds 
undreamed of priv ileges toa First Class 
fare so low you'll find just staying at 
home would probably cost more! 

President Liners sail every week 
from New York and the Pacific Coast 
to the Orient and Round the World 
Sailing out on one, you may stopover 
as you like in any or all of fourteen 
countries, then continue your trip on 
the next or another of these famous 
ships. Take 85 days or two full years 
to complete your journey. 

Experienced world travelers choose 
President Liners quite as much for the 
people they meet on board as for the 
fine accommodations and the cejebrat- 
ed food. Good companions make a voy- 
age, and these you will always find — 
people who make the easy informality 
that is a great tradition of these ships. 

Ask your own travel agent or any of 
our agents (New York, Chicago, Seattle, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and other 
principal cities) for details about the 


many other President Liner services. 


Dollar Steamship al DOLL BR Gorerican tat Luc 





Are Stocks Still 





Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 


BABSONCHART 
Div. 2-66 , Babson Park, Mass- 




















Two Blocks from White 
House 

=m A third of our Presidents have in- 

sa scribed their names on the register 


WILLARD HOTEL 
“The Residence of Presidents” 
Washington, D. C. 
H. P. Somervit_e, Managing Director 




















“Small Store 
Advertising” 
A helpful handbook for retail 


merchants—contains suggestions 
for copy and examples of adver- 
tising that have brought returns. 

Price 15 cents 


Write to Domestic Distribution 
Department, United States Chamber 


of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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“This will be 
a big help 
to our people” 


That is the prime reason why 


so many business establish- 


ments have taken out Group 


Insurance. 


Those at the head of affairs 
know that a plan which helps 
their employees in this way is 


bound to help their business. 


To Employers of uninsured 
groups, we will gladly furnish 
the latest information. 


THE . 
PRUDENTIAL 


mAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 


/ GIBRALTAR 
-* aa 


FOUNDED BY 
ON FF. ORYDEN 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
WAR c DUFFIELL President 


NEWARK, N. J. 








| ward in self-regulation. 


| speculative 


| wise might. 





is poor when he enters office and emerge 
with a large bank account. The questign 
is asked, ‘Where did he get it?’” 

I have asked half a dozen busineg 
men how that statement affected them 
if they would be favorably impressej 
toward a bank upon learning that jts 
president had accumulated nothing be 
yond what he had been able to say 
from his salary. 

The answers were interesting and fre. 
quently unexpected. Men who I hag 
thought would be first to insist on 4 
man’s right to make money said that 
they would be favorably impressed 
toward the bank and the banker. One 
man said that if he knew that a banker 
was growing rapidly rich he could not 
escape a feeling that the banker was us. 
ing information for his own advantage 


that should be turned to the bank’s ae. 


count. 
Another man said that he would bh 
rather unfavorably impressed towards a 


bank whose head didn’t make money, | 


An interesting, even if abstract ques. 
tion. Try it on yourself or a friend. 


A lawyer and teacher 


MR. BERLE is inclined to say “we” 
and “our” when he talks of, and to, 
bankers, but this city knows him more 
as a lawyer and teacher. He has been 
a member of the Law Faculty at Colum- 
bia and in practice at 70 Pine Street. He 
attracted attention some years ago by 
entering Harvard at 13, taking a Bache- 
lor’s degree at 17, a Master’s at 18 and 
becoming a Bachelor of Law at 21. 

He is one of Justice Brandeis’ young 
men and his book on “The Modem 
Corporation and Private Property,” 
has been an influence in shaping “The 
New Deal.” 


Self-regulation 


THE action of the New York Stock Ex- 
change in fixing minimum margin re- 
quirements for brokerage accounts 
placed with its members is regarded in 
the Street as having chief significance 
in the fact that it represents a step for- 


Criticism of the Exchange has streng- 
thened its hand in imposing restrictions 
on its members. 

Even more influential in that direc- 
tion has been the ever-present possibil- 
ity of Washington control as an inci- 
dent of the recovery drive. On _ the 
whole, the increased authority will prob- 
ably make for a healthier and more 
responsible market, if less “free.” 

The new margin requirements will 
doubtless have some effect, also, on 
activities of customers. 
Some buyers will be squeezed out of the 
market entirely. 

Others will find it difficult to reach 
as “extended” a position as they other- 
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This is one of a series 
of editorials written by 
leading advertising men 
on the general subject of 
advertising 


Credibility 
in Selling 


Ww SOMEWHERE in the con- 


summation of virtually every | 
sale there must enter the factor | 


of CONFIDENCE. 
Except when a purchase is trivial 


| or when it is a matter of emergency 


and compulsion—as, for instance, a 
filling of gasoline when the fuel tank 
in your automobile runs unexpected- 
ly dry—confidence is demanded at 
some point in the process. 

It may be the confidence of the 
customer in a retailer’s reputation. 
It may be confidence in a manufac- 
turer’s name and trademark. Or it 
may be the buyer’s confidence in the 
accuracy of his own ability to ap- 
praise the type of merchandise un- 
der consideration. 

Since this is so, it automatically 
follows that, in advertising copy, 
CREDIBILITY is the most important 
single factor, because CREDIBILITY 
builds CONFIDENCE; incredibility de- 
stroys it. 

In an advertising message a state- 
ment that is incredible can be dan- 
gerous even if true. 


MARSH K. POwERS, President, 
The Powers-House Co. 
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PORTABLE CLOCKS 
POLICE REGISTERS 
GUARDIAN CLOCKS 
MAGNETO CLOCKS 
STATION BOXES 
STATION KEYS 
RECORD DIALS 
ANNUNCIATORS 
TELEPHONES 
SUPPLIES 
AND ALL ACCESSORIES 


Every Detex Product is especially built 
for watch service by the leading com- 
pany with 60 years’ experience and 


with 80,000 clocks and 50,000 systems 


in use. 





@ Look for the nearest Detex Dealer in the classi- 

fied section of your local telephone directory under 

‘“Watchmen’s Time Clocks.” Representatives are 

locatedinall principal cities. Complete informationon 

request Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
inc., and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4153Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
80 VarickSt.. N.Y 


29 Beach St., Boston 
Room 80), 116 Marietta St., Atlanta 
NB-9 





WATCHMEN’S CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT * PATROL 
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BUDGETS .. both business and peril 
helped by Mutual Savings 


EEPING outgo down to 
budget figures isn’t easy, for 
corporations or individuals. 
Mutual casualty insurance has 
helped because mutual/companies, 
year after year, have returned sub- 
stantial dividends to policyhold- 
ers—effecting a reduction in the 
net cost of protection. 
Over a million car owners bene- 
fited by mutual savings in 1932 
-also hundreds of thousands 
of employers on their workmen’s 
compensation insurance, among 
them many of the leading cor- 
porations in the country. 
The 23 member companies of 
the National Association of 
Mutual Casualty Companies, 


through economy in operation, 


care in selecting risks and helping 
policyholders avoid unnecessary 
accidents, have saved and 
returned to policyholders 
in dividends over $107,- 
000,000 in the ten years 
since 1922; a total of $25,- 
008,470 for 1931 and ’32. 


These selected, sound 


This Seal identifies a mem- 
ber company of The National 
Association of Mutual Cas- 
ualty Companies and the 


mutual organizations offer the ut 
most in protection and service té 
any buyer of casualty in 
surance, small or large. 
Write today for a list 
of Association companies 
and an outline of the advam 
tages of this oldest form 
of insurance protection 


American Mutual Alliance. 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Sound and economical protection on following risks: accident + automobile (all forms) - burglary” 
and theft + fidelity « liability (all forms) « plate glass - property damage - workmen’s compensation 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 
National Association of Mutual Casualty Companies, 
230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me, with no obligation, a list of the Association compa | 
nies and an outline of the benefits they offer the policyholder. 


Name 


Address 


180 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL OPERATION TESTIFY TO THE SOUNDNESS OF THE MUTUAL PLAN OF INSURANCE 


When cvriting to Nationa AssociaTION OF Mutuat CasuaLtty CoMPANIES please menti 


n Nation’s Business 





